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For the Companion. 
PAUL GARWIN’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 
By J. T Trowbridge. 


this year. Saturday evening was accordingly 


poor family. And to-morrow Christmas of dll 
Christmas came on Sunday that year, 23 it does | days!” said Warson, with a tremor in his voice. 


I can do nothing for you till Monday. Then you 
shall have your wages.” 


“It’s a sorry word you speak for me and my 


ut if you say it, I don’t expect it will be: un- 


Christmas Eve; and ihere was one good man, at| said. I know ycu for a hard man, Mr. Garwin!” 


least, to whom that circumstance 
gaye a double satisfaction. 

Mr. George Garwin had come 
Lome from his noisy place of busi- 
ness, to his tranquil fireside, en- 
joyed his well-served six o’clock 
dinner, and settled down comfort- 
ably to his newspaper, thankful 
that it was the end of the week and 
that another Christmas Eve found 
him alive and prosperous, with all 
his family about him. 

He heard the door-bell ring faint- « 
ly, but did not mind it until a ser- \ 
vant came to say there was @ man 
at the door who wished to speak 
with him. 

“What name ?” said Mr. George 
Garwin. 

“He didn’t give his name. He 
said he wished to see you just a 
minute on business.” 

“On business!” said Mr. George 
Garwin, and the face so bland and 
satisfied before became darkened 
by a frown. 

For in Mr. George Garwin there 
were two really quite distinct men; 
the man of business, and the man 
of homeand society. The first, ex- 
act and exacting; upright, prompr* 
and often stern; the second, about 
as genial a friend and indulgent a 
father as any you will meet be- 
tween one Christmas and another. 

Mr. George Garwin liked to keep 
these two individuals entirely sep- 
arate, and was always annoyed 
when he found his twin selves get- 
ting a little mixed. 

“On business !” he repeated, lay- 
ing down his paper, dropping the 
glasses from his nose, and going to 
the entry with a harsh, forbidding 
countenance, not ‘at all calculated 
to cheer the humble person he 
found there. 

That person was a grimy me- 
chanic, who stood hat in hand, his 
head of short, bristling, black hair 
bowed in a rather abashed manner 
under the brilliant gaslight, his 
wet boots planted on the elegant 
soft carpet, and clusters of newly- 
fallen snowflakes melting on his 
soiled and sombre clothing. 

“Warson!” Mr. George Garwin 
exclaimed, staring at the intruder. 
“What are you here for ?” 

“If you please, sir,” began the man,—“I beg 
your pardon, sir,—I am sorry to be obliged to ask 
it.” 

The look and voice of Mr. George Garwin em- 
barrassed him so that his voice here became lost 
in an incoherent stammer. 

“To ask what?” demanded Mr. George Gar- 
win. 

“Money, sir!” said the poor man. , 

“Morey!” echoed Mr. George Garwin. “How 
happens it that you come here for money ?” 

“Tt’s only my dues I am after,” said the man 
Warson, plucking up courage, speaking more 
firmly. “My week’s wages, if you please, sir.” 

“TI don’t understand this,” said Mr. George Gar- 
win, with his hands behind him and his chin out, 
in a very arrogant attitude. ‘My cashier has or- 
ders to pay every man every Saturday night every 
cent due him. I draw checks for him. That’s all 
I have to do with any man’s wages.” - 

“That’s true, sir,” said Warson. “And sorry I 
am to trouble you; but I was off this afternoon 
for two hours, on account of my child’s sickness, 
and when I got back to the shop, the cashier said 
I was too late; he had locked up his safe. He 
said it was your orders to lock that always at 

six.” 

“He was right!" said Mr. George Garwin. “It’s 
the rule; we must have rules, and we mustn’t al- 
low them to be broken, I have another-rulo; 
Reyer to transact bucincss ont: honrs, ' fture, 












theman’s sick child, but forbore, secing how much 
her husband was annoyed. 
Jast remark, quieted his conscience—if it was that 
which had been disturbed—Mr. George Garwin 
resumed the reading of his evening paper. 


Mrs. Garwin wanted to say something about 


And having, by his 





In about half an hour, Mr. George Garwin, his 


For answer he gave an apologetic shrug, and 


threw up his empty hands. 


“What! nothing ?” cried his father. 
“I suppose you'll think I’ve been very foolish,” 


said Paul, looking rather ashamed as he took a 
seat with his damp boots at the register. 
believe you said I could do just what I pleascd 


“But I 


with that five dollars.” 





“Tf you know me for a hard’man, don’t come to 
me on such errands,” said Mr. George Garwin, 
with a singular change in his look and voice. 
“But I never expected a workman of mine would 
say that!” 

Warson went away, reluctant and dissatisfied; 
and Mr. George Garwin—his business-self sadly 
mixed up with his domestic-self, to the manifest 
detriment. of both—walked back to his sitting- 
room and evening paper. - 

Then Mrs. George Garwin, who had overheard 
the talk in the entry, and had a glimpse of the 
snow-flaked, grimy mechanic, said in a tone of 
quiet pathos,— 

“The poor man really looked as if he needed 
the money. I am sorry you couldn’t give it to 
him.” , 

Mr. George Garwin was feeling a good deal dis- 
turbed by Warson’s last words, and he was glad 
of an opportunity to defend himself. 

“So am I sorry! But it won’t do to break over, 
my rule. . If I begin to let my men come after me}, 
here on business matters, there’d be no end to it. 
Shop.is ene thing, home is another. daphne 
to keep the two distinct.” 

“Of course, you are right,”. said-Mrs. Goowge | 
Garwin ; tet ét did seams anit tiie wen ee Seep: 
tional case.” 

“IT can’t make ‘exceptions. | 


2 cone 


alike. This will teach him to toe to the mark in| 























domestic-self now well disentangled from the 
other, looked up cheerfully, and asked about the 
children’s presents. Being told what purchases 
had been made for them, and that the girls were 
even then in another room plotting surprises for 
their parents and their brother Paul, he smiled ap- 
provingly, and asked,— 

**Where’s Paul ?” 

“Paul hadn’t spent the five dollars you gave him 
for Christmas; and he went out a little while ago, 
I think, to buy something.” 

“Let’s see what he will do with hismoney,” said 
Mr. George Garwin, with a pleasant laugh. “Paul 
is shrewd! Paul is nobody’s fool! We'll see!” 

At the end of another half hour, having exam- 
ined some of the presents, particularly those which 
had been bought in his name, and talked in a gen- 
ial, glowing manner about the great comforts of 
life with which they were blessed, (they had no 
sick child!) he again inquired,— 

“Where's Paul? Hasn’t he come in yet ?” 

“That must be his step now!” said Mrs. Gar- 
win, quietly putting out of sight a skating-cap she 
| was embroidering. 
“The hall door opened; somebody was heard 
shaking snow from an overcoat in the entry; then 
pages Baas boy of fifteen came and looked into 
| “Come. in, Paul!” cried Mr. George Garwin. 
+ econ I want to. know if you found 


use for your-money ?” 
“Raat speed entered hesitatingly, with an embarrassed 





frtere, Ptench nop to, nat to be Ipudane | 


wet did you buy ? said Ibis mo! iia’ 


won’t think I was very silly. 
tell you just what I’ve done with that money, if I 
can think how to begin.” 





“Certainly; taking it for granted that a boy of 


mine,” said Mr. Garwin, “would do nothing silly 
or extravagant.” 


“Oh, I haven’t been extravagant; and hope you 
And I’m going to 


Mr. Garwin looked at his son anxiously, but 


with an indulgent expression which encouraged 
him to go on. 


“The truth is, as I was going along the street, 
two men were walking just before me, aiid I 
heard one of them ask the other to Iend him 
alittle money. To-morrow being Sunday— 
and Christmas, too—he must borrow a little, 

he said, or he couldn’t have the heart to go 

home to his wife and children.” 

“T hope you haven’t been giving money 
to a tramp on the street!” exclaimed Mr. 
George Garwin. ‘How often have 
I told you that every tramp is a 
liar, a thief in disguise!” 

“TI thought of thai,” said Paul, 
stammeringalittle. “ButI didn't 
believethis man wasatramp. He 
couldn’t have made up suchastory 
—it was so straightforward”—the 
boy’s eyes’ glistened—“and so 
touching! He wasa laboring man, 
of somesort. He had been disap- 
pointed in not receiving some 
money due him; and his children 
had been sick; and if be couldn’t 
borrow, or gct credit somewhere, 
his family must actually go hungry 
on Christmas, of all days in the 
year.” 

Mr. George Garwin knitted his 
brows, not with disapproval of 
what his son was telling him, but 
with a stinging recollection of his 
own conduct towards the man 
Warson an hour before. 

“He, too, spoke of a sick child,” 

thought he. “I might have given 
him something if it hadn’t been 
for my business rules, and if he 
hadn’t been insolent. Goon, my 
son.” 
- “hope I didn’t act too impul- 
sively,” said Paul, crossing his feet 
on the register. “But when he 
said that,I couldn’t help thinking 
how much we have of everything 
that is good, and how little my 
five dollars would be missed here at home!” 

“Well, well, my boy!” 

Mr. George Garwin coughed to clear his throat, 
while the mother regarded Paul with eyes fuil of 
pride and affection. 

“J didn’t know just what to do,” said Paul, go- 
ing on with moreconfidence. “His friend couldn’t 
lend him anything; and he turned down the next 
street, saying he would try to get credit at a store 
where he had traded sometimes; though he didn’t 
seem to have much hope that he would succeed. 
Then I stepped forward, and said to his friend,— 

“Do you know that man ?” 

“Yes,” he said; “I know bim very well, and an 
honest fellow he is; and it’s a shame that he 
should be in such a condition of a Saturday night, 
and Christmas Eve!” 

“How happens it,” I said, “that an industrious, 
sober man can’t get a living, so as to be a little 
more independent ?” 

“My boy,” he said, “you don’t know anything 
about the lives of laboring men. He gets twelve 
dollars a week ; but what is twelve dollars a week 
for supporting a family of six children with one or 
two of them sick half the time, and the wife worn 

out with work and watching? How can he get 
anything abead ?” 


| “Of course, I couldn’t answer that. So I just - 
asked the man’s name, and where he lived; [ 


eee lived, if I 


said Paul, after 2 motnent’s pause, “I 
found the place without much trouble, and, O fa- 
‘ther, swoh @ piace for an honest family to live in! 
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All crowded together in one or two rooms; the 
mother, sick herself, with a sick child in her arms; 
one or two of the others crying;—I couldn’t help 
thinking, what if we were obliged to live in that 
way.” 

“I’m glad—I’m glad”—Mr. Garwin cleared his 
throat again—“that you took the precaution to 
see for yourself. But what—what excuse did you 
make for calling there ?” 

“Oh, I had a very good excuse. I knew Mr. 
Thomas wasn’t at home, so I asked for Mr. 
Thomas. I said I couldn’t wait to see him, and 
hurried away.” 

“Didn't you give the poor woman any money ?” 
Mr. Garwin anxiously inquired. 

“I couldn’t somehow have a face to do that; 
thongh I thought afterwards I might have left 
the money for her husband; 


aware of the wound he had received in front, but 
his sensations led him to suppose that the officer 
behind had pricked him with’the point of his 
sword in the back. 

He turned round instantly to learn what this 
was done for, and was in time to see the officer in 
the act of falling. The bullet which had just 
passed through his own neck had struck the offi- 
cer in the head and killed him. 

—————_+@o——_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


SOME LIES. 

“Well, of course a lie is always mean and wick- 
ed, anyhow, but it seems to me that some lies are 
ever so much worse than others. There’s boasting 
lies, and cowardly lies, and when a fellow tells 

’em both, he’s piling up 








wouldn’t he have been puzzled, 
but a good deal more glad than 
puzzled, when he got home? 

“I thought of another plan. 
I went to the ‘nearest grocery 
and bought some tea and coffee 
and sugar and crackers and a 
couple of loaves of bread; then 
to the next provision store, 
where I bought a fat turkey, and 
all the white potatoes and sweet 
potatoes and apples I could get 
for the rest of my money. I 
ordered all these things sent to 
the house; and I guess Mr. 
Thomas, if he has got home, is 
astonished by this time'”’ Paul 
added, with a radiant smile. 

“O my son!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Garwin, witha gush of love and 
gratitude. 

Mr. Garwin gave a slow, em- 
phatic nod.of approval. “You 
did right to satisfy yourself 
with regard to the family’s cir- 
enmstances before giving them 
help,” he said. “And, really, 
my boy, I don’t see bat that you 
managed very well—indeed, ad- 
mirably! Did you send any name with the pro- 
visions ?” 

“Yes; I thought Mr. Thomas ought to know 
who sent them.” 

“You gave your name? That was right.” 

“No,” said Paul, “I sent them in your name, 
father.” 

“In my name, Paul!” said Mr. Garwin, sur- 
prised. “But that wasn’t right! That wasn’t 
true.” 

“Let me tell you, father!” said Paul, with some- 
thing like an imploring look on his fine young 
face. “You gave me the money. I know you 
said I was to do what I pleased with it; but I 
couldn’t have done ¢hat without it. And, really, 
father, I had to say, “A Merry Christmas, from 
Mr. George Garwin.’ I'll tell you why. This 
man is one of your own workmen.” 

“What!” said Mr. Garwin, with a start. 

“Yes; and he was making a bitter complaint 
against you when I overheard him.” 

“Whai did he say ?” 

“J don’t like to repeat it,” said Paul. ‘Don’t 
lay it up against him, will you? He was disap- 
pointed and desperate.” 

“Tell me what he said!” 

“He said—he said—you passed for a decent sort 
of man, but you had no mercy on a poor laborer, 
with your iron rules. Rather than break one of 
them, you would let his children starve.” 

Mr. George Garwin compressed his lips and 
betrayed no little agitation as he replied,— 

“] have no such man as Mr. Thomas at work 
for me. This must have been Warson.” 

“It was Warson, Mr. Thomas Warson,” Paul 
admitted. “I was afraid to mention his full name 
at first. But now I will tell you everything. I 
was in the house when he called here this evening ; 
and, forgive me, father, when I saw him and heard 
him speak, I felt sure that you were unjust—un- 

just to yourself, I mean; for we know that you 
are not hard or unfeeling. 

“So I followed him out, and heard him talk 
with his friend on the street; and, father, I couldn’t 
bear to have anybody speak as he did of you; so 
I thought the things ought to go in your name; 
and I hope you will think so too.” 

“You are right; you are right, my boy, every 
time!” Mr. George Garwin exclaimed, with emo- 
tion. “I was too short with the man; we ought 
always. to give a poor man’s claims generous con- 
sideration. I thank you, my dear boy!” 

“Oh yes, Paul; and I thank you!” said his 
mother. ‘You have made me so happy !” 

As for Paul, he could say nothing for the tears 
of joy and affection which choked his voice. He 
had never known so happy a Christmas Eve. 
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A PAINLESS WOUND. 

It is said that the pain produced by the passage 
of a bullet is so slight that in some cases the 
wounded man does not know that he has been hit. 

A private of the Seventh Fusileers was in face 





the wickedness pretty 
high. Now the lies 

Phil Perkins told last 
, Christmas holidays at 
| Elmwood made us fel- 


ie 


; 
bie 


Yo 


lows feel as if 
each of us wasto {| 


Wi 


| blame, and they 


spoiled our fun. 

“Never heard of it, ch ? 

“Well, you knew Uncle Tom Hardinge invited 
three of us academy boys to spend Christmas week 
with his sons. We were to have some big hunts, 
for everybody said there was lots of game around 
Elmwood. And it would have to be pretty plenty 
for me to shoot it, for then I had never fired a 
gun. 

“But you see, Phil Perkins, he boasted of his 
being such a crack shot that I felt ashamed of 
my ignorance. Charlie Reed whispered. to me 
though, and said he didn’t believe Phil knew 
enough to. load a gun. 

“Charlie knew him better than I did. He said 
he’d rather tell a falsehood than the truth, any- 
time, and we soon had reason to believe it. 

“The morning after we got to Elmwood, uncle 
called us up just after daylight. ‘Halloo, boys!’ 
he cried, ‘if we’re going to have wild ducks for 
dinner, now’s the time to start.’ 

“We were up in a jiffy, scurrying around, wash- 
ing and dressing. All the time I kept watching 
Phil Perkins; for he kept boasting that he’d bring 
down the game at sight on the wing. But still I 
noticed he didn't talk half so loud as he talked the 
night before, and he didn’t look quite easy in his 
mind. 

“Pretty soon I saw him hand the gun uncle 
had lent him the night before, to Cousin Eli, 
and say, in an off-hand kind of way,— 

“Look here, old fellow, just load this for 
me. You're all ready, and I’m tussling with 
these boots, and goodness knows when I'll 
get ’em on. Confound the fellow that made 
‘em, for they pinch me awfully over the in- 
step. 

“Now the boots, I felt quite sure, would’ slip 
on and off easy enough. Eli didn’t say any- 
thing, but he laughed as he loaded the gun. 
When he handed it back to Phil, he said,— 

“T’ve put a big load in it. But you kaow 
you're such a prime hanter, you won’t mind 
if it does kick you a little.’ 

“ +Kick me ? he said, and he looked uncom- 
fortable, ‘well, no; but I don’tsee why you put 
a bigger load in than usual.’ 

“Why, I want you to bring down a whole 
flock at a shot. You know you are the only 
first-rate shot in the crowd.’ 

“Cousin Eli was chaffing him, of course, 
and Phil knew it. 

“We started off with uncle, and as the path \. 
‘through the swamp was narrow, we went In- 
dian file. Phil was in the middle and I in front 
of him. Uncle happened to took back, and at 
once hollered out,— 

“¢What on earth, Phil Perkins, are you carry- 
ing your gun that way for? Do you want to shoot 


of the enemy at Inkerman. A bullet pierced the | John ?” 


lower and outer part of his neck, and tore its way 
out behind, between the upper angle of the scapu- 
la and the spine. 

An officer of the Second Battalion Rifle Brigade 
was behind him. No idea of having been shot 


“And whatdoyouthink? Thatfellow was hold- 
ing his gun as far from his own body as he could, 
and was jamming the muzzle of it up against my 
back. I got out of that place in a jiffy, I can tell’ 





entered the private’s mind. He was not even 


you, and went intherear. Onwewenttiil wecame 
to the lake, and then uncle gave us our stations. 


***Be still as mice," he said, ‘and don’t stir. The 
ducks will be heresoon. They’ll probably light in 
the little cove yonder. When they come, and have 
lighted on the water, I’ll tell you when to fire.’ 

“Now Armstrong was stationed on a little point 
of land that jutted out into the lake, and Phil in 
the little cove a few yards back of him. I didn’t 
have a gun, for I didn’t want one; soI had plenty 
ot time to watch the others, and I tell you, I didn’t 
like the way Phil held his gun a bit. In half an 
hour or so the ducks came, lots of "em, and lighted 
just outside the little cove. Pretty soon uncle 
cried, ‘Fire!’ 

“Pop, pop, pop, and then such a screech from 
Armstrong! 

“ ‘He’s shot me! Oh, he’s shot me! 
through and through !" 

“I ran to him, and sure as you live, that miser- 
able Phil had fired the whole charge of his gun into 
Armstrong’s legs. Nobody knew how hemanaged 
to doit, but Elisaid he was sure he shut his eyes and 
blazed away. When we looked for Phil»there he 


I’m shot 





was laying flat on the ground and groaning pretty 
__. loud, I tell you. The gun 
\ ~| had kieked him over, and I 

was glad of it. 

“*Have I killed him? he 
said. ‘Have I killed him ? 

“ *You'd better get up,’ Eli 
said. ‘It wasn’t your fault you 
didn’t kill him. I saw what 
you were from the start, and 
I put a big charge of powder 
in the gun, but only a few 
small birdshot. But you’ve 
peppered Armstrong, that’s 
certain, and now you'd better 
get up, instead of lying there 
snivelling.’ 

“Well, we helped Arm- 
strong home. Bird-shot aint 
much to look at, but when 
some of'em have gone through 
a fellow’s skin and lodged in 
his flesh, and a doctor ~has to 
pick ’em out, there isn’t much 
fun in ityyou may be sure of 
that 





“He was so sore he didn’t 
want to move off the bed when 
they’d done with him, and he 
just lay there and grumbled at 


his ill luck in next t 
Phil at the lake. ig t 


“*Why did you put shot at all in that fellow’s 
Ro Cousin Eli. ‘You knew what a 
id he was, and might have loaded up with | + 
flour, pan se have been any the wiser. 
It would have served you right if he had made a 
target of you, instead of me.” 

“Eli fanghed, though he was sorry enough for 
Armstrong. ‘The fellow didn’t have any target,’ 
he said; ‘he just shut his eyes and blazed away. 
He'd have shot his own grandfather ifhe had been 
standing where you were.’ 

“Uncle was very angry. He called up Phil and 
said to him, sternly, ‘What did you mean, sir, by 
saying you knew how to use a-gun?. Was the 














pleasure of boasting 
worth a lie? Why,I 
really doubt whether 
you've ever touched a gun in your life before to- 


day 
out something about being 


“Phil 
out of practice, and that he was awfully sorry at 
what he had done. 

* You ought to be sorry,’ uncle said; ‘for the 
lie as well as for the accident. You make matters 
worse by trying to excuse yourself; for I’m con- 
vineed yon never handled a gun before.’ 

“I never could have stood all the sneers and 
chaffing Phil canght on every side that day. At 





dinner Eli said, ‘We didn’t get you the game-pie 


we promised you, mother; you see our best hunt- 
er was aiming at biggcr game.’ 

“Aunt said, ‘Ilush!’ und whispered to Eli that 
it was rude to talk in that manner at his own table 
toa guest. You see she felt sorry for Phil, seeing 
him hang his head and turn red as a turkey-cock. 
But I noticed that though he looked shame-faced, 
he never stopped eating. Besides it showed a 
mean spirit in the boy to remain with us, didn’t 
it? He could see none of us wanted him after this 
affair, and he could have gone home as well as not 
that very evening. Why, you couldn’t have tied 
me in a house where a cold shoulder was turned 
on me. 

“Uncle and aunt couldn’t be cold to a visitor to 
save their lives, but whenever Phil forgot himself 
and began talking in his boastful way about what 
he had seen and what he could do, uncle looked 
him straight in the eyes and said quietly,— 

‘Are you sure of what you say ?” 

“That usually stopped his talking. 

“The evening before Christmas, when it was 
nearly dusk, I went to a bay-window in the sitting- 
room to get all the light I could, to finish a book I 
was reading. The recess was curtained off from 
the room, and while I was reading Phil came in, 
with little Ralph—uncle’s youngest child. 

“They didn’t see me, and I kept quiet; for I 
didn’t want to be disturbed at my book. Pretty 
soon they made such a noise that I couldn’t un- 
derstand what I was reading, so I shut my book and 
watched, thinking I'd slip out on fhem end give 
’em a scare. 

**Let’s have a gameof hide-and-seek,’ Phil said. 
‘Here’s a famous place for it, there’s so many odd 
corners in this room, and pieces of furniture where 
we can hide.* 

“*We mustn’t go in that corner,’ little Ralph 
said, pointing toa place where there were two large 
jars as high as a man, covered over with strange 
figures. They had been sent to uncle by a friend 
in Japan, and he thought more of them than of 
anything else in the room. ‘Papa never will let 
me go near that corner, for fear I will break his 
jars.’ 

“Why, a man couldn’t push ’em down if he 
tried,’ Phil cried. ‘Your pd just told you that for 
fun, I reckon.” 

“* (No he didn’t. 
near ‘em.’ 

“Then they began the noisiest game of blind- 
man’s-buff, running round sofas and dragging at 
the chairs, and Phil, a great big boy sixteen years 
old, just as much interested in the game as the lit- 
tle fellow of only six. 

“T held the curtain back just a little to watch 
em, and to spring on Phil’s back when he came 
near enough; but he had blindfolded Ralph, and I 
saw him steal behind the jars. Ralph came creep- 
ing along with his hands out. 

* ‘Call out if you see me getting near the jar- 
corner, Phil,’ he cried. 

“He was notnear the jars,—that is, not touching 
em, when Phil sprang suddenly up with a yell. I 
suppose he stumbled when he rose, for the next 
moment there was a crash, and one of the big jars 
toppled and fell over, striking against Ralph, who 


He said he’d whip me if I went 








was a few steps from it. 

“T was out in a minute, but the poor little fellow 

was knocked senseless, and one of his legs was 
under the smashed jar. I never looked 
to see what became of Phil, but shouted 
until uncle and aunt came running in. 

‘“What a scene that was! Nobody had 
time to ask how it happened, or anything, 
for we thought Ralph was killed, until the 
doctor came, and he began to recover 
consciousness. 

“ ‘Fortunately,’ the doctor said, ‘the 
whole weight of the jar couldn’t have fall- 
en on him, or he would have been danger- 
ously hurt; but his leg was badly bruised, 
and it would be some time before he could 
walk. 

“As soon as everybody was relieved, 

} uncle began to ask questions. ‘I don’t 
understand,’ he said to aunt, ‘how Ralph, 
who is such an obedient child, should 
bave gone in that corner against my 'com- 
mands. I knew how easily the jars could 
be knocked over, and that was the réason 
I was sostrict inmy orders. Phil,’ and he 
turned right upon him, ‘you ‘were playing 
in the room with Ralph this evening. 
Did you see how it happened ?” 

“I never dreamed that the coward 
wouldn’t have told the truth about it; but 
then I forgot that he thought himself 
alone with Ralph when it happened, and 
of course if a lie could be put in, he’d do 
it. 

“No, sir; I didn’t exactly see it,’ he 
said, bold as a lion. ‘We were playing blind- 
man’s-buff, and I was slipping out of the door to 
get away from him, when I heard a crash, and I 
suppose Ralph had stumbled against the jar, for 
it fell right on him.’ 

“I declare I was that surprised by the fellow’s 
impudence that it took away my breath, and I 
couldn’t speak for a minute or so, but just stared 
athim. At last I managed to say,— 

“*Uncle, that isn’t true. Phil did it himself, and 
I saw him do it.’ And then I told everything just 
as it happened; but before I finished the coward 
had sneaked off, and some way or other he man- 
aged to slip away from Elmwood, that very night. 

“So you see our Christmas was nearly spoiled. 
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What with poor Ralph’s accident, and James 
Armstrong’s legs, which were still sore, we boys 
were not so full of fun as we should have been. 

“Now as I said before, some lies are worse than 
others, and when they nearly spoil the fun of a 
whole party, they’re the very meanest things in the 
whole world. That’s my opinion.” 


4 p—— 
BE ACTIVE. 


To breathe, fee — and sleep, 
To smile, to sigh, to grieve; 
To amore in Stieten through earth, 
This, this is not to live! 


, and work; 
self aw: ay; 
This i no > tine for thee to sleep, 
Up, watch and work and pray! 
ORATIUS BONAR. 
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For the Companion. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


“Mend this break to-night, if possible, Burk- 
hardt,” was the order given me by Capt. Creigh- 
ton, one smoky spring evening sixteen years ago. 
It was in the last year of the Civil War; and 
though I had served with the 11th Ohio Cavalry 
in many sharp actions, never before had so dan- 
gerous a duty fallen to my lot. 

With a detail of only twenty-eight men, I had 
been assigned the task of patrolling that sorely- 
beset section of the Overland Telegraph Line on 
the North Platte, between Fort Laramie and the 
South Pass. The Indian War of those two years 
was then in full blast, and that whole region, five 
hundred miles in breadth, was swarming with war 
parties. The electric pulses which announced to 
the entire Pacific slope the exciting news of the 
final battles of the war had to run the gauntlet, 
so to speak, of all these whooping redskins. 

Up to within a year, the Sioux and Cheyennes 
had rarely molested the wires, being very super- 
stitious concerning them, and regarding all opera- 
tors as “big medicine men.” But this year they 
had been specially instigated to break the line and 
destroy both poles and wire. 

Gen. Connor, then in command of our division, 
had recently organized a force to open a route, by 
way of the Big Horn, to the Montana mines. 
Every man who could possibly be spared was 
taken for this expedition; and to Capt. Creigh- 
ton’s little band of cavalry was left the task of 
guarding over three hundred miles of telegraph. 

Knowing from the outset that his small compa- 
ny stood no chance of driving off the savages, 
Capt. Creighton had recourse to tactics completely 
the reverse. While the Indians openly defied us, 
and tore down the line before our very eyes by 
day, we mended it stealthily by night. 

For weeks and weeks all repairs were made by 
us under cover of the darkness. By day we dared 
not venture far from the cordon of wagons, loaded 
with long telegraph poles, which followed our small 
troop as we rode eastward and westward over our 
lengthy route. They formed our defence. At 
sight of Indians, these carts with their bulky 
loads would be quickly wheeled into the form of a 
hollow square, and the mules placed for shelter 
inside the square; and few as we were in numbers, 
the redskins never made any determined attack 
on us while thus protected. 

But a more provoking, soul-wearing service can 
hardly be imagined ; compelled, as we were, to lie 
idly in cover of our carts, while those mischievous 
red rascals demolished with impunity, and in a 
few minutes, what it took us weary hours of night- 
work to repair. 

A party of young bucks would ride up to the 
line on their ponies, when one of them, throwing 
his riata over the wire, would give a whoop, and 
spurring his pony, set off at full gallop, jerking 
the insulators off the poles for half a mile at a 
stretch. 

Others of the band would then cut with their 
hatchets the wire into lengths of a hundred metres 
or so. These they would coil up and hang round 
their ponies’ necks, for carrying off, either to 
throw into some slough, or bury in the ground. 

Half or three-quarters of a mile of wire thus 
disposed of, the whole party would deploy, each 
way, to destroy the poles, by far the most diffi- 
cult article for us to replace in a country so bare 
of timber. Too lazy to cut them down, a redskin 
would stop at the foot of a pole, and dismount- 
ing, collect a few armfuls of sage brush, or mes- 
quite, which he would pile against it and set fire 
to. 

Then, as time is of no consequence to an Ind- 
ian, each savage would coolly light his pipe at the 
fire, and squatting down, sit there for an hour or 
two, waiting for the tall pole to burn through and 
fall. 

“A long “break” thus made, the party would 
remount and ride off in quest of other jobs of 
plundering. 

War parties would now and then remain near 
us for some days, tearing down in the forenoon 
what we had repaired during the night. 

At length, Capt. Creighton had recourse to a 
“blind” method of repair in all such cases, and at 
Various points where breaks were made which 
were likely to be repeated, if repaired. 

This blind consisted in connecting the line at 
each etid of the break by a little wire, no bigger 
than broom-wire, big (that is, insulated) with 
Sreen; or dust-brown, 


wire”—as they did time and again—and never 
dream that the break was closed. 

Many and many a day did San Francisco re- 
ceive its Eastern despatches through a little 
ground wire of this sort, with scores of redskins 
all about, any one of whom might have snapped 
it with ease—if they had only seen it or compre- 
hended. 

But the wild animals—jack rabbits, bears and 
antelopes—often ran against and broke these 
small ground wires; so that, as soon as possible, 
we found it safer to replace the large wire on the 
poles. 

Every device was resorted to to guard the par- 
ties detailed for night-work against surprises by 
the savages. No lights were allowed. The faces 
of the hammers were muffled with felt, so as to 
deaden the sounds of the knocking. No saddles 
were used. The men spoke only in whispers; and 
the greatest caution was exercised in spading 
holes for the new poles. If attacked by the Ind- 
ians, our orders were to scatter and each get back 
to the cover of the carts as best he could. 

Such is the merest outline of our service that 
season; but it may serve to give some idea of the 
peculiarly adventurous nature of the duty assigned 
me on the evening of my story. 

There was a bad “break” in sight, some two 
miles beyond Red Earth Creek, where we were 
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encamped that night, and I was ordered by Capt. 
Creighten to repair it. 

The dusky-red, smoky twilight slowly faded 
out, and though the sky was clear of clouds, the 
stars glimmered but feebly. The first watch 
passed, and then, at about eleven o’clock, I crept 
forth, taking three large reels, or bobbins, of 
“ground wire,” and a padded hammer, but hav- 
ing for arms only my revolver. 

Flitting stealthily from bush to bush, often 
crawling in the sage, to the great alarm of the 
“jacks,” I reached the east end of the break in 
about an hour. There I connected the dangling 
end of the main wire with my reel, and began 
paying out, or unreeling. 

To keep the little wire from immediate contact 
with the earth as much as possible, I hitched it 
up to twigs, and even to grass stalks, and trailed 
it over the sage. 

Every minute or two I stopped to listen and to 
look about me in the darkness,then I would creep 
on again. Save for the jacks, the dusty plain 
seemed deserted. I had spooled off nearly half: 
my second bobbin, when turning the crest of a 
little hummock, I saw at the foot of it, close by a 
small water-hole and not over a hundred meters 
distant, the faint reddish glow of the coals of a 
camp-fire. 

The redskins had returned and were camped on 
the line. Looking sharply, I could see the dark 
forms of their ponies tethered near the fire, and 
could hear them stamp. 

For awhile 1 was so disconcerted as to be on the 
point of giving up my task. For, though I might 
easily have made a wide detour and thus passed 
their camp, I was cut off from this ruse by the 
scantiness of my wire supply. The reconnoitring 
party, at sunset, had reported the break at a thou- 
sand meters; and I had taken but twelve- hundred 
meters of ground wire. 


hands and knees to creep past the camp. 
With what anxious care I crawled—knee follow- 


the reader imagine. Besides the fear of rousing 
the sleepy Sioux, was the dread lest I should crawl 
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fears was the constant care of my wire, that spun 


‘out like a spider’s thread behind me. As I had to 


pass within fifty feet of the outermost ponies, I 
was in fear, too, lest those keen-nosed littlé ani- 
mals should scent me. 

But I got past them without arousing either 
ponies or savages, and then bearing in again, 
moved forward thirty or forty rods farther, to the 
first of the standing poles which I could discern 
dimly looming against the sky. 

The wire, however, was torn off from this first 
pole, but hung trailing from the next beyond, 
which I at once crept forward to, my last bobbin, 
meantime, getting fearfully light. 

To wring and twist off the trailing main wire 
with the claws of my hammer, so as to break con- 
nection with the earth, and tie to it the bared 
end of my insulated wire, was but the work of a 
few seconds. 

Then rising to my feet at the foot of the pole, 
I gently shook the depending wire, to make. sure 
it was on the “tumbler” and hung free of the 
wood, when round the butt of the pole, at my 
very feet, I felt a sudden movement, and up 
jumped a stalwart Indian, with a grunt of sleepy 
astonishment. 

This tawny buck had been sitting, sound asleep, 
most likely, with his back to the pole, while I was 
making the connection. Luckily for me, the ras- 


him his length. 





our camp on the creek. 


long enough for full news to go west. 
em 
IT SHINES FOR ALL. 
For pe h the sun a pg t 
With p= fal Is gol ligh 
by er = its golden woof 
L. M. MILLARD, 
ee 
For the Companion. 


WHAT THE ELEPHANT DID. 


the London steamer paddled slowly alongside the 
wharf, and within five minutes all Custom House 
formalities had been complied witb, and I found 
myself landed on the quay at Antwerp—the city 
of Rubens—that quaint old town where the archi- 
-tecture speaks of the lordly Don, with his curled 
mustache and too-ready rapier, who once in 
haughty pride walked its streets. 


face smiling a pleasant welcome. 


me to visit him in the old city. 


his family was 


cal was an instant or two getting 
his eyés open, but immediately 
he began to show fight, when a 
tremendous thump on the head, 
from my muffled hammer, laid 


Bending over him, for a moment, and 
feeling sure that he, at least, would never 
cause another break, I drew him into the 
sage bushes; and making a wide circuit, 
down to the south of the waterhole, I returned to 


I will only add, that the line worked all right 
till after ten o’clock next forenoon; which was 


It was early on a beautiful June morning that 


From the bridge of the steamer I had descried a 
It was that of a 
Belgian friend, Mons. Lawrence, who had invited 


This was my first visit to Antwerp, and-before 
even my morning meal with Mons. Lawrence and 
over, I learned one remarkable 
fact, namely, the exceptional influence that a great 
man can exercise upon posterity. Here the great 
man was Rubens. Whenever conversation flagged 
for a moment the name of the painter was men- 
tioned, and, as if by magic, every tongue became 
loosed. Anecdotes concerning him were eagerly 
recounted; every phase of his career seemed fa- 





the ‘Elevation’ and ‘Descent from the Cross,’” 
cried Mathilde, the eldest. girl of the Lawrence 
family. 

“No, no,” lisped Pauline, a little ringletted fairy 
of eight, ‘“‘we must go to the Zoological Gardens. 
Jacques is teaching the elephant some new tricks.” 
Of course, the child carried the day, and early 
in the afternoon we repaired to the Gardens under 
avolley of warnings and injunctions from Madame 
Lawrence concerning the danger of approaching 
too near the cages and more particularly the 
enclosure of the elephant Rajah, as that animal 
had the reputation of possessing a very capricious 
temper. 

I had expected to find a small space with some 
half-a-dozen wild animals on which the Antwerp- 
ers had bestowed the title of a “Zoo,” and my 
surprise was extreme to find myself in a most 
beautiful garden, thronged by a fashionable and 
well-dressed crowd, who were either admiring the 
noble collection of beasts, or listening to the 
strains of an excellent military band. 

The whole scene was striking in the extreme. 
Around the circular pavilion in which the per- 
formers were stationed, stood rows of small mar- 
ble tables, furnished with several chairs apiece, 
and at each of these a family, or knot of friends, 
was seated; the men all smoking cigars and the 
ladies refreshing themselves, when exhausted na- 
ture demanded that operation, from huge glasg 
vessels of barrel-shape, containing—beer ! 

When I first gazed on a dark-haired beauty re- 
splendent in a Parisian robe of faultless make, 
and marvelled at the delicacy of the well-gloved 
little hand,—the heritage of Spanish blood,—I 
could hardly believe the evidence of my senses 
when I saw that same member deftly grasp a giant 
chopine and tilt a pint of beer down its owner’s 
shapely throat. 

Just then little Pauline exclaimed, “Oh, come to 
the elephant-house, monsieur ; old Jacques is just , 
going to make Rajah perform his new trick. He 
looks ata watch and then beats the hour with his 
trunk,” she continued, her eyes dancing with ex- 
citement, as she seized me by the hand and dragged 
me through the crowd. 

The house for the larger graminivorous quadru- 
peds consisted of an open area, around three sides 
of which the animals were disposed. A great num- 
ber of people had already assembled, and were 
crowding against the stout oaken rail that served 
as a barrier and kept the throng from approach- 
ing too closely to the bars of the dens. 

My little companions would :have seen nothing, 
owing to the crowd, had it not been for old 
Jacques, the keeper, who recognized his young 
friends, and by an ingenious pretext formed a 
passage by which we were enabled to take up a 
position in the front row. 

Rajah was an Indian elephant, a noble fellow, 
standing, I am afraid to say how many feet high, 
and endowed with intelligence equal to his stature, 
if one might judge from the curious tricks that he 
performed under the guidance of old Jacques. 
The last and crowning achievement that he was 
called upon to carry out, was what liftle Pauline 
justly described as “telling the time.” 

The keeper had, by patience, perfected his pupil, 
and this was the first public exhibition of the new 
feat that the latter had mastered. 

A perfect silence reigned as old Jacques, after a 
florid speech, borrowed a watch from one of the 
bystanders and held it up before his huge pupil. 

After looking at the instrument for a few sec- 
onds, Rajah marched quietly to a corner of his 
cage and brought forth in his trunk a wooden 
mallet that had been placed there for the purpose. 
I may state, also, that the time was a quarter past 
four. 

“Now, Rajah,” said old Jacques; “you have 
brought the mallet, and you have seen the watch; 
‘be good enough, therefore, to beat the hours.” 
Immediately the huge brute struck four re- 
sounding blows on the floor with the tool, and 
then elevated his trunk, amidst the plaudits of the 
people. 

“Bon, mon brave,” cried the keeper, delighted. 
“Do you think, now, you could tell les dames the 
minutes ?” 

Hardly had the words passed his lips, than the 
animal struck fifteen lighter and quicker blows on 
the earth, and then laying down the mallet, 
stretched forth his trunk for the piece of sugared 
cake with which his keeper always rewarded him 
at the conclusion of his performances. 

“Encore, encore,” cried the people, delighted. 
“Make him go through it once more, Jacques.” 

“Yes, do,” implored little Pauline, who, owing 
to her small stature, had passed underneath the 
oaken barrier, and, unperceived by any one, had 
stationed herself close to the bars of the cage, 
which were planted wide enough apart to admit 
the body of a man between them easily. 

“Come, Rajah, thou must do thy task again,” 
said old Jacques; “take up thy mallet once more, 
mon brave.” 








If I passed their camp, I must go within fifty or 
sixty meters of it at farthest. It was a matter of 
life and death. For some moments I hesitated 
about attempting it. Then deciding that I ought 
to do my full duty at all risks, I started on my 


ing hand, with slow circumspection—I must let 


miliar even to the children. It seemed as if he 
were still living, and yet nearly two centuries and 
a half have passed away since the great master 
quitted the scene of his earthly triumph, leaving 
behind him a legacy of fame such as rarely hap- 
pens to mortal man. 

““Where do you propose taking Mons. Charles 
this afternoon ?” asked my host, after a long dis- 
cussion concerning the dilapidated condition of 
Rubens’ chair, which is preserved as # sacred relic 










Quick as lightning the animal shot forth his 
trank, but not in the direction of the discarded 
tool. 

How it. happened we could never clearly tell, 
but the next instant a groan and a shriek came 
from the bystanders, as they saw little Pauline 
held aloft in the monster’s grasp, and expected to 
see her dashed to the ground in a moment. 

“Silence !” roared old Jacques. ‘‘Nochattering, 











in the Musée. 





over a sleeping rattlesnake. And added to my 


“Ob, to the Cathedral, that monsiour may sce 


the child’s life depends on it. Rajah, mon cher,” 
he coniinued, advancing towards the beast and 











viniielin ' him the pacar saline “thou ennai not 
repeat thy lesson to-night.” 

Gently the brute set the child on her feet, and 
in an instant she stood among us in safety and un- 
hurt. Strangely cnough, also, she thought little 
of the dangerous position from which she had es- 


Whether the animal really intended mischief we 
shall never know, but that he displayed most ex- 
traordinary sagacity is evident. Such was my 


first adventure in Antwerp. n ie 
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gold, for a Monarch is born, 
Pin David and seen S line; 
h, for 
ag . neense, for He is divine! 
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For the Companion. 


NAN DAYTON. 

It was a wretched garret, filthy, and reeking 
with the disgusting odors of stale tobacco-smoke 
and whiskey. A dirty lamp was burning on the 
mantel, and stretched on a truckle bed a man and 
woman lay in a drunken sleep, with an empty 
bottle between them. 

There was what appeared a heap of rags in one 
corner; but after a few minutes it stirred, and a 
meagre, pinched, woe-begone little face raised it- 
self up, and looked intently at the sleeping 
couple. 

Apparently satisfied, the rags 
were thrown aside, and a frail, 
unhealthy -looking girl, about 
twelve years old, stood upright in 
the garret, and moved with noise- 
less steps towards the door. 

“T reckon they’re safe till morn- 
in’,” she muttered ; “bat oh, how 
thy head ‘aches where he banged 
it so! Room smells so awful, 
too, that I feel as if 1 was goin’ 
to dic. Reckon it’s better out in 
the streets; for I can’t sleep, and 
‘taint much colder there than 
here.” 

She caught up the tattered old 
blanket on which she had lain, 
wrapped it around her, and soft- 
ly opening the door, crept down 
stairs and out on the street. 

“Ugh! the wind is cold,” she 
said to herself. “Butit don’t smell 
bad here. Oh my, amt the 
shops fine to-night! I'm goin’ 
down to Main Street to take an- 
other peep at that beantiful Christ- 
mas angel in the jewelry store. 
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terrible count of suffering in this city.” 

“Really, Augusta!” drawled Mr. Branger, “you 
don’t say that you're going to take up a mission? 
I'm sure old Doran himself would be as much sur- 
prised as any one at the effect of his own words. 
T’ve heard him preach the same sermon five or six 
times, and everybody knows he don’t trouble him- 
self about the poor. Nobody could be more 
shocked than he would be should he hear that you 
had descended from your legitimate charities to 
eccentric works of benevolence.” 

“Tt is just that which surprises me,” Augusta 
Stanley answered earnestly. “If I had heard some 
eloquent preacher, and been impressed by novel 
ideas, there would be nothing strange in my feel- 
ings. But to hear commonplace exhortations from 
a man whom I know to ve selfish, and certainly re- 
miss in his pastoral duties, and yet to be led by his 
words to visions of higher duties, is as if some di- 
vine voice had reached me through his dry lips.” 

“Oh, if you come to that,” Branger said laugh- 
ing, “I’m sure I’ve nothing more to say. If you 


No one had ever spoken to Nan in that tone be~ 
fore, and she looked up wonderingly. 

“They did hit me awful hard to-night,” she 
said, lifting her tangled hair and showing a cruel, 
livid welt, which extended across her forehead. 
“Dad don’t hit so hard when he aint drunk; but 
Hannah—everybody says she’ll kill me, some day. 
I don’t care, for if I’m dead I won’t feel nothin’. 
Tm tired of feelin’ bad all the time.” 

“This poor waif shall have one happy Christ- 
mas,” Miss Stanley thought to herself; and then 
she said kindly, “Will you follow me, little girl ?” 

“Surely, you’re not going to take this disgusting 
bundle of rags to your house?” Mr. Branger said 
in dismay. 

“I think I will,” Miss Stanley answered coolly. 
“But she shan’t come out of it ‘a disgusting bun- 
die of rags,’ I promise you.” 

With Nan trudging behind, the young lady 
started for her home, stopping at one or two 
stores to purchase some ready-made clothing and 
a pair of shoes and stockings for her protégé. 





“Well, if this isn’t a whim! and avery disagree- 





impossible to comb, Mary had cropped it short, 
and the bruise on the child’s forehead was thus 
brought out in bold relief. 

“Here she is, Miss Gusta, neat and nice, and 0 
miss, your heart would ache ef you only seed how 
dis pore atomy ting is black-and-blue all ober! 
She’s been treated wuss nor a nigger’s dog. I jest 
wish I could lay my two hands on dat Hannah 
wot done it.” And as she left the room, Mary 
slammed the door as viciously as if Hannah her- 
self was to be crushed by it. 

Miss Stanley had intended after her protégé 
was dressed and fed to send her on her way rejoic- 
ing. She would not lose sight of her, and would 
interest herself in her behalf inevery possible way. 
But asthe pale, wistful-eyed creature stood there 
gazing at her in a dumb, pathetickind of way, she 
felt that no help could reach her if she went back 
to the old cruel life. 

“Would you like to stay here with me, Nan ?” 
she asked; “or in a place where I can see you ey- 
ery day ?” 





Nan, instead of answering, asked, solemnly, “Is 
you the Christmas angel ?” 
“Don’t you see I have no wings ?” 
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Christmas angels is for rich folks, 
fur I never heard about any poor 
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child’s gittin’ ’em.” 

It was two days before Christ- 
mas, and the shops were lighted 
up brilliantly. Crowds of people 
were passing to and fru, with 
bundles and baskets ; people with 
homes either fine or humble, but 
all with the one idea of making 
the hearts of dear ones glad by 
the contents of the wonderful 
parcels they carried so carefully. 

Few of these people noticed 
the dirty little object pressed 
close to the wall by the busy 
crowd. If their eyes fell on her 
they were withdrawn hastily. 
Extreme poverty is repulsive, 
and the well-fed, well-dressed, 
pleasure-seeking throng shun it 
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laughing at the awed look and tone of 
the child. 

“Maybe they’re folded at your back. 
You’re jest like it, and I was beggin’ 
the Christmas angel to warm me when 
youcomedup. Yes, I want to see you 
every day, but I don’t want you to 
come to the room where Hannah lives.” 

“Very well; you shall leave that 
room, and Hannah, too. You'll go 
back to-morrow, and tell your father 
that I wish to take you.” 

Nan put out her feet, and looked at 
her shoes, and then at her stuff dress 
and shawl. 

“T’'ll leave these here,” she said, “and 
wear my ragged clothes.” 

‘What in the world would you do 
that for, child ?” Miss Stanley asked. 

“Why, don’t you know, Hannah’d 
tear every stitch off me, andsell’em fur 
liquor! Maybe, too, she won’t let me 
come back. Ever sence mother dicd 
she’s been a beatin’ me.” 

“Very well, I’ll go with you myself 
and see what is to be done.” 

The next morning Miss Stanley 
ordered the carriage, and with Nan be- 
side her, drove to South Street. A street 
of wretched, tumble-down houses, 
where vice and poverty reigned su- 
preme. When they reached the quar- 
ter, she saw that the child was mas- 
tered by nervous terror. Her tecth 
chattered, and she trembled in every 
limb. 

“I’m scared to goin, miss. She’ll 
beat me sure, fur staying away all 
night, and seems to me it'll kill me 
now. It'll be wurser than ever, some- 
how. Oh, here comes dad down the 
steps!” and with a movement of abject 
terror, she slipped from her seat and 








here « minute. 


of you. I met 


with me. 





with a feeling of disgust. 

The little vagabond certainly looked out of place 
in that fashionable quarter, but in her way Nan 
Dayton was enjoying herself. - It was bitter cold, 
but she fonnd her way to the jeweller’s window, 
where the white-winged Christmas angel stood 
with its arms fall of costly toys. 

The store was brilliantly lighted, and in the 
warm rich glow which streamed through the win- 
dow, Nan stationed herself, and gazed with hungry 
eager eyes at the beautiful figure. 

“Tl! make believe I’m warmin’ at a big fire,” she 
muttered, “for it’s awful cold ;” and she stretched 
out her hands to the lighted window, and went 
through the motions of holding them before a blaz- 
ing fire, never taking her admiring eyes off the 
figure. 

Two persons approached while she was going 
through this pantomime. One was a young lady 
with a lovely, grave, earnest face,—one of those 
faces full of both gentleness and strength, which 
you rarely see. 

“Yes,” she was saying to her companion, 2 
young man foppish in his dress, and rather lan- 
guid in his manner, “‘yes, Cousin Hillary, Dr. Do- 
ran’s discourse last Sabbath made a strange im- 
pression upon me.” And after a@ moment’s silence, 
she added,— 

“Of course we all know we ought to do some- 
thing for the poor,—at Christmas especially,—but 
somehow it brought me nearer to their needs. It 
made me see them with different eyes, and has 
given me a kind of living interest in them which 
will not be satisfied with slipping a piece of money 
into a beggar’s hand, or by subscribing to some 





Christmas charity. I feel a kind of painful per- 


choose to play fairy godmother to some dirty street 
Cinderella, I suppose you'll carry out your whim. 
When your mother and father get back, next 
week, perhaps they’ll find their house converted 
into an orphan asylum, ora hospital for incurables, 
with you for head nurse.” 

“Not that, exactly,” said Miss Stanley with a 


smile. ‘My Cinderella shouldn’t have fine dresses 
and a carriage, to lose them at midnight, but she 
should certainly doff her wretchedness with her 

“You needn’t go far to find one,” said Granger, 
with a disgusted look, pointing with his cane to 





Nan, who stood before the window holding up her 
thin hands in the light. 

Something in the attitude, in the wistful look of 
the hollow eyes, touched Miss Stanley. ‘Are you 
very cold, little girl ?” she asked. 

Nan shrugged her shoulders, and stared at the 
beautiful lady, whom she thought looked just like 
the Christmas angel,—if she only had wings. 

“I aint never warm in winter, ma’am,” she an- 
swered, shrinkingly. 

“Have you a home ?” 

“I dunno, ma’am. I lives with dad and Han- 
nah Giles; but I likes the streets best, for nobody 
cusses at me and bangs me here.” 

Miss Stanley shuddered at the idea of any one 
striking the poor thin little creature who anes be- 
fore her. 

“Come along, Augusta,” said her cousin, side 
tiently. “Give the little beggar some money, and 
let’s be getting home.” 

But the young lady did not heed him. “So they 





are cruel to you ?” she said gently, 


able one, too.” Mr. Branger muttered. “I’m 
ashamed to walk the streets with this object atmy 
heels, and people staring their eyes out.” 

“Well, your penance is over,” Miss Stanley said, 
laughing; “for here’s the gate, and I suppose it’s 
useless to ask you in. Come around to-morrow, 
cousin, and hear the latest news from Cinderella.” 

When Nan found herself in the brilliantly-lighted 
hall, her timidity prompted flight. Miss Stanley 
canght her furtive glances at the open door, and 
understood them. 

“Don’t -be frightened, child,” she said gently ; 
‘no one is goingtoharm you. Here, Mary,”—toa 
respectable old colored woman,—“take this child 
to the wash-room and give her a warm bath. 
Burn her rags when she puts on her new. clothes, 
and give her some food.” 

“My masters!” ejaculated the old woman, lift- 
ing up her hands. “Miss Gusta, wot you done 
gone and brunged the raggedest, dirtiest street 
wagabone here fur? Wot your ma and pa guine 
to say when dey comes back ?” 

“Will they beat you?” cried Nan, eagerly. “O 
miss, I'll go right away, and you shan’t be hurt 
"cause of me!” . 

“Hear her talk!” cried Mary,—“asef our folks 
was savages like her own. Come along, here, and 
let’s see how you look with the dirt washed off. 
Perhaps de Lord sont you as a Christmas gift, and 
we'd orter make de best ob it.” 

In about an. hour Mary had entered Miss Stan- 
ley’s room in triumph, leading the child, clean and 


crouched at the very bottom of the 
carriage. 


“William,” said Miss Stanley to the driver, “ask that man to step 


Ask him civilly, mind you.” 


She could not help shrinking a little from the sullen, ruffianly- 
looking man who slouched up to the carriage. 
“Mr. Dayton,” she said, politely, “I have a great favor to ask 


your daughter Nan last night, and took her home 


I am much interested in the child, and if you will lect 
me keep her, I promise you shall have no reason to regret it.” 

The gentle voice, the pure, lovely face, the grave, earnest eyes, 
seemed to the man to belong to some being of another sphere. 
had not always been the brute he was then, and some half-for 


He 


gotten instinct of courtesy made him touch his hat 
to the lady and ask, without the usual oath;— 

“Where’s Nan ?” 

In quick obedience, the pale, shuddering girl 
appeared at the carriage window. Something he 
saw in the worn face, or perhaps the scar on the 
forehead, made him wince, for at that moment he 
was sober, for a wonder. 

“Ef Nan wants to go,” he said, “I s’pose she 
kin. I works on a boat, and only comes back 
once a week. She aint no use to me, nokow, and 
I reckon the woman is hard on her. You're Miss 
Stanley, aint-you? I’ve seed you before, and I 
knows you're one of the good ’uns. Good-by, 
Nan.” 

He did not even offer to shake hands with his 
child as he turned away. Miss Stanley, watching 
her, saw the tears roll down her cheeks as she 
gazed after him. 

“You see, he’s my dad, miss,” she said, ‘and ef 
it hadn't bin for Hannah and the liquor, he'd 
never have struck me a lick. Before mammy 
died, he was just as good as could be—poor old 
dad!” And then, getting into her lowly position 
at the bottom of the carriage, she tried to hide her 
tears. 

“I’m glad to go with you, miss,” she said, at 
length, thinking, perhaps, that her tears seemed 
ungrateful, “only, you see, I can’t help bein’ sorry 


‘for dad, when I’m goin’ to be so happy. I know 


you’re the Christmas angel, though you won’t say 
so.” And taking up the hem of Miss Stanley's 
dress, she pressed it reverently to her lips. 
Whatever poor, ignorant Nan’s ideas of the 
Christmas angel were in that dark time of her life, 








they are merely intensified in the educated an: 
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useful woman she is to-day. With an enlightened 
mind and a most grateful heart, she recognizes 
the dangers from which she was drawn by Miss 
Stanley’s benevolence, and well knows to whom 
she owes every blessing of her life. Is it strange 
then, that to her to-day the Christmas angel 
seems a beautiful and blessed reality ? 
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AUNT AFRA’S PROPHECY. 

More than a hundred years ago, an old negro 
woman appeared among the soldiers of the Conti- 
nental army as they were encamped above New 
York. She bore a long board upon her head, on 
which were spread cymbals, or doughnuts, fried 
chicken, biscuit and apple-butter; and she carried 
a large coffee-pot and tin cup in her hand. 

It was freezing cold; but the old woman was 
protected by a great scarlet cloak of the same ma- 
terial as that from which the uniforms of the Brit- 
ish soldiers were made, and her disengaged hand 
wrapped its ample folds about her whenever the 
wind endeavored to wrest it away. 

She was a grotesque figure enough, the great 
pointed hood of the cloak drawn over her Madras 
turban, and her small, clouded eyes overhung by 
grizzled brows. The board on her head teetered 
with her tottering gait, and had not the dainties 
upon it been bound down by coarse, but clean, 
towels, they would have been scattered on the 
ground. Still her face was a pleasant one, and 
she had come to the camp quite as much from 
good-will to Washington’s soldiers as in the hope 
of turning an honest penny by the sale of her 
wares. 

Jacob Billings saw her coming, and determined 
to get some of her goodies without paying for 
them. Jacob was stingy as well as greedy. 

“Come, boys,” he said, to a half-dozen of the 
soldiers who were cowering over a fire in the shel- 
ter of one of the rude sheds, “let us have some 
sport with old granny, and a lunch beside. Yeri- 
ly, she mindeth me of the high-priestess of the 
god of Appetite, and the steam of her coffee-pot, 
riseth like incense from a swaying censer. Surely 
I am minded to partake of her meat offerings.” 

The old woman had noticed the men by this 
time, and came toward them courtesying and 
smiling. 

Jacob at once changed his bantering tone to a 
rough and angry one. ‘“Holloa! Goody what- 
ever-your-name-may-be,” he exclaimed, “halt 
there, and show us your permit from the officer 
of the day.” 

“Dunno what you mean, massa,” replied the 
woman. “My name’s Aunt Afra; I’se done 
fotched you some victuals.” 

“Thou hast not then been advertised that no sut- 
lers, victuallers, or peddlers of any description 
are allowed within the limits of the camp without 
a written permit from the officer of the day ?” 

“No, massa; nebber heerd nuffin "bout dat ar. 
Whar dat Ossifer Day? an’ I’ll done ax him.” 

“Too late for that now, since thou hast already 
trespassed upon the camp contrary to orders. 
Thou wouldst be instantly apprehended and thrust 
into the guard-house”— 

“*Pears like den I can go away,” and Aunt Af- 
ra turned, still courtesying, upon her heel. 

“Yes, thou canst go,” said Jacob, rudely, “but 
these thy savory meats can remain,” and he lifted 
the board from the old woman's head. 

~A dozen hands immediately divided the dain- 
ties, while Aunt Afra moaned and wrung her 
hands, and besought them to allow her a little 
money for them. 

This they refused to do, and the old woman, de- 
terred from appealing to the superior officers for 
redress, by their assurance that if she did so she 
would be put into the guard-house, turned sor- 
rowfully away. 

As she went, the wind joined its rudeness to that 
of the men, and flapped the great cloak so strongly 
that the fastenings gave way, and it blew back, 
wrapping itself around Jacob Billings’s head and 
shoulders. 

“Verily, thy mantle hath fallen upon me,” said 
Jacob, as he emerged from its muffling folds. “So 
be it, my blanket is but thin; it will serve my pur- 
pose well to wrap my feet witlial during the in- 
clemency of the night season.” 

Aunt Afra begged for her cloak; Jacob laughed 
at her distress. Stung to the quick by the wrong 
done her, the woman raised her skinny hand and 
said,— ; 

“Dat ar cloak’ll bring you nuffin but misery, 
massa, an’ ef I cotch my deff o’cole dis afternoon, 
Till ‘pear to you after I’m dead, an’ skeer you wuss 


crept as he laughed, for he was a coward at heart. 


|} was on. the same. side of. 


shivered the most, he or the unprotected old wom- 
an who tottered shivering towards New York. 

The city was at this time in the possession of 
the British, but Afra had Tory friends, through 
whose influence she was admitted. The long, cold 
walk was too much for her, however, and the food 
which Jacob and the other soldiers took from her 
was the last she ever cooked. 

If, in going to New York, she had intended to 
impart information to the British forces, in re- 
venge for her cruel treatment at the hands of the 
Continentals, she was not permitted to carry out 
her intention, for she died within a week after en- 
tering the city. 

Two nights after this, Jacob Billings was doing 
duty as a sentinel in a lonely spot, neara neglected 
graveyard. Towards the south lay New York; 
a sleeping city, its towers and spires dark against 
a dim sky, for the moon was setting. He had 
watched the lights fade, one by one, until now there 
was only one left, a lantern in the spire of Trinity 
Church. 

Apparently there was no danger of any sort to 
wake anxiety or fear; yet Billings was brooding 
and anxious. He stamped his feet to drive away 
the numbing chill of the night air, and to keep up 
his spirits by the noise made. Just then he thought 
he saw a shadowy something move in the burying- 
ground. He grasped his flint-lock gun and chal- 
lenged the object. There was no reply. 

He approached the grounds, and saw that it was 
only a weeping willow waving in the wind with a 
courtesying motion that reminded him of the way 
in which Aunt Afra had approached him at their 
first meeting. 

Something long and dark stretched beneath the 
tree. It could not be the shadow, for the moon 








looked like a cloak lying on the ground. 

He stepped into the cemetery and ap- 
proached it, to find himself looking —~% 
down into a new-made, empty grave. 
Some one would probably be buried 
there to-morrow, and he wondered. for 
whom it was prepared. Then he stum- 
bled back over the hillocks and sunken graves to 
his post, just outside the gate. 

It was bitter cold. He had brought Aunt Afra’s 
cloak with him to wear during his watch; but 
some way he had felt as if he did not like to put 
iton. It was too cold now, however, for foolish 
fancies, and he belted it tightly about him. 

At the same instant he noticed a flush along the 
eastern horizon. It was nearly dawn, and at sun- 
rise he would be relieved by the next sentry. 

The lantern in Trinity Church steeple had burned 
itself out, and as the city lay inert and harmless, 
he thought what an easy thing it would be to sur- 
prise and destroy it at some hour like this. 

With the coming dawn he could discern objects 
more clearly, and he was warmer now that he had 
put on Aunt Afra’s cloak. What nonsense that 
was of hers, that it could ever bring him misfor- 
tune; and as to her appearing to him after her 
death—why, in the first place, he would not be 
frightened if she did, and in the second place, it 
was quite impossible that she should do so. 

Suddenly Billings stopped in his walk. His 
eyes caught sight of an object just creeping over 
the hill along the road leading from New York. 
It was only a horse, but the horse was harnessed 
to a black—something with an outline resembling 
that of a cannon. He held his breath. Was 
there anything more to follow ? 

Yes, a long procession of moving figures. Was 
it a body of artillery? Had the British planned 
@ sortie ? 

The road branched twice just before them, but 
the party kept steadily on, turning neither to the 
right hand .nor the left. The sky was lighter 
now, and he could discern colors—a long slant 
beam shot down the road—and with a horrified 
shriek, “The red-coats !” he fired his gun and fled 
towards the camp. 

The relief guard was just then approaching. 
They heard the report of the gun and Jacob’s cry, 
and the néxt instant they saw him dashing 
towards them; but, alas for Jacob, the only thing 
they noticed distinctly was that he wore what 


this was one of the first of the attacking party 
and they in turn fired and fied. 

Jacob fell, wounded in the Knee, and his cries 
for help only caused them to run the faster. A 
part of Alfra’s prophecy was fulfilled; the cloak 
had brought him trouble 





It would have been difficult to have told which 








seemed to be a scarlet coat. They supposed that | 7 


enough. — ; 


steadily approaching, and unable in his wounded 
condition to escape, he would probably be taken 
prisoner. 

In his first flight, he had leaped the fence and 
ran part way through the burying-ground. He 
bethought himself of that open grave, and knot- 
ting his handkerchief about his thigh, he dragged 
himself along the ground to its edge, and then 
lowered himself into it. As he lay there in an 
agony of mind and body, it seemed to him that he 
heard a weird funeral chant borne toward him by 
the wind,— 


“J dwell in darkness and unseen, 
My heart is desolate within 
Down to the dust my life is 8 brought, 
Like one long and forgot. 


Then he heard the trampling of feet, and a sob- 
bing wail inexpressibly desolate and mournful. 
Was he losing his mind? It seemed to him that 
he was already dead, and being buried. 

Suddenly there was a cry of surprise, and then 
some one lowered himself into the grave beside 
him, and lifted him gently in his arms. He was 
discovered, then, in spite of all his efforts. The 
strain had been too great, and he fainted. 

When next he opened his eyes, he thought that 


he saw Aunt Afra bending over him, but if this | Box 


was so, then there were many Aunt Afras, for 
here was a body of ancient negresses, all in long 
red cloaks, administering to his needs. 

Aunt Afra herself lay in her coffin, on a rude 
vehicle, consisting only of wheels and a long board. 
It was for her that the grave had been prepared. 


They had come, so her old friends said, to bury 
her here, choosing this hour when they would be 
less liable to hindrance by sentinels of either army 
—the British sentry having, by some means, been” 
induced to allow them to pass. 


It ‘was Afra’s funeral train 
that Jacob had mistaken for a 

. sortie of the enemy. The other 
= part of the prophecy had come 
true. She had appzared to him 
after death, and frightened him as much as ten 
regiments of artillery. 
Jacob Billings told this story many times during 
his life, pointing to his wooden leg to vouch for its 
truthfulness. The red cloak he could not show, 
for he had requested one of the aged negresses to 
spread it as a pall upon her coffin, and it was bur- 
ied with her. 
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No medical remedy has conferred greater benefits on 
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HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By G. B. Bartlett. 


Once again “Merrie Chris’ ”* comes with its glad 
tidings, and again we strive to welcome aright its genial 
presence, and to be happy by trying to make others 
happy also. 

Let us unite wisdom with our merry-making so that 


in our jollity we may not forget the solemn lessons of 


the day. In our feasting let us remember the fasting; 
and in our harmless fun let us not forget the sorrowful. 

This is an age of progress, and the children are always 
seeking some new amusement, and some new way of 
passing the time. 

In this Christmas article an attempt to meet this want 
is made, and a variety of entertainments provided by 
which they can pass the hours not occupied by church 
going, for it is hoped no child will regret that pleasant 
duty, for the day will be all the merrier if a part of the 
time is given to thus recalling its true purpose. 

A suitable opening for the first hours is suggested in 
the old custom of the Christmas Waits, and a new de- 
vice for a tree may well occupy a few idle hours before 
dinner. It is not necessary to advise the children to 
be diligent at the dinner-table, for most of them are 
active enough there, but they will find in this paper 

bund of tion for the rest of the day even if 
it is too bleak and stormy to play out of doors. 


Waits. 

Early every Christmas morning the little folks are 
astir to explore the depths of the long stockings, and 
with merry shouts of wonder and delight draw thence 
the prizes which the mysterious Santa Claus has hidden 
there. 

Sleep is banished from the parental pillows, and 
their tired occupants willingly sacrifice their sweet 
morning naps in sympathy with the children’s happi- 
ness. 

After the toys, books, candy and other presents have 
been discussed, a lull often ensues before the late sun- 
shine fairly ushers in the glorious day. To fill this 
waiting time, as there should be no unused hour on this 
merriest day of all the year, the children are reminded 
of the old custom in England of the village Waits who 
used to go from door to door singing quaint and simple 
rhymes, to awaken the people to a sense that Christmas 
has come. 

If the morning is too chilly to go from house to house 
according to the style of our ancestors in Merrie Eng- 
land, the children may at least go from room to room 
in their own houses arousing their own relations with 
the sound of their sweet voices, and if charity should be 
doled out to them as in former times, they can carry the 
offerings thus gained to their poorer neighbors, or put 
them into the contribution-boxes at church. 

In these verses, which they can sing to many of the 
common tunes written for lines of eight and six sylla- 
bles used in their Sunday schools, the ancient metre 
and idea has been preserved as nearly as possible : 





“Come, ie. e good friends and neighbors all, come listen to 
a 


Awake ce to Woleomss in your hearts, this owe glorious re 
on h the Prince of Peace was born in majesty a 


And in. a Siewiy manger laid upon the morning bright. 
“ee brightest and the best of all the round of 
Attune your grateful hearts aright, in thankfulness and 
To rif wis come the world to save from sorrow and 
And to our lowly human life so humbly entered in. 
“Mage every soul depressed to earth by anxious human 
His gentle peace and patient faith by practice learn to 
Til ried from earthly sin it ay rejoicin: 
With Ht a to share the endless bliss beyo 
ce this gladsome Christmas Day let all awake and 
In aa = our Saviour’s birth,of earth’s most gracious 
And let no worldly, sinfal thought becloud the glorious 
On which the blessed Prince of Peace in purity was 


rise 
the sinless 


ing old ideas, while ever reaching forward for new ones, 
was active in the present.as well as in the past, was 
shown by the worshippers by the Christmas tree with 
which they delighted the old and young children of the 


Great was the surprise, however, 
when the people saw a glittering 
star slowly rise above it and gleam 
alternately in white and red rays. 
Soon the organ pealed out trium- 





phant music, and the great 
tree slowly opened in the 
centre, and disclosed a 
beautiful boy dressed in 
pure white, holding in his 


moment he seemed enveloped in a cloud of golden 
light which changed to red and blue, and afterward 
shone in clear white, as the tree slowly closed. 

This beautiful effect was produced several times with 
many changes of color and emblems, and young and 
old were alike astonished at the marvellous feat. In 
fact the children seemed so spellbound by the beautiful 
exhibition that they restrained their impatience and 
| seemed willing to. wait for 
| their presents rather than 
have the wonderful tree de- 
spoiled of its ornaments. 

Like most good things this 
remarkable tree was very 
simple in construction, and 
this explanation will enable 
any young people to arrange 
it very easils for themselves. 

Instead ot one tree, there 
were really two large trees, . 
the inner side of each hewed 
off so they could stand close 
together, a third tree also 
flattened in the front part 
of its trunk was set up be- 
hind them, and a little plat- 
form fastened among the 
branches, on which the boy 
stood. 

The back tree was stationary, but 
the two front ones were each firmly 
set into timbers which crossed each 
other ander the platform in the form 
of the letter X, which beams were 
made to move on a strong pin in the centre of the X. 
The two trees were each fastened to the front ends of 
the X, which could be opened and shut like a pair of 
scissors, by a person at the extremity of the X, hold- 
ing one end of each beam in each of his hands. 

These crossed beams being opened and shut under 
the platform, of course caused the trees to open and 
shut in similar motion, which produced the exact ap- 
pearance of one tree slowly unfolding. 

A white sheet concealed another platform, behind the 
third, or stationary tree, upon which the person stood 
who burned colored fire of different hues. The revolv- 
ing star was drawn up by the last named person, upon 
a twisted string, over a small pulley at the top of the 











Who Knows That Nose? 

For this funny experiment a sheet or shaw! must be 
hung across a room or doorway, and one-half of the com- 
pany placed on each side of the curtain thus formed. 
All the light must be on the front side where the guess- 
ers sit. 

A small hole is made about four and a half feet from 
the floor, nearly in the centre of the curtain. Theshape 
of the letter V is the best form for the hole, which should 
not be more than three inches long. 

When all is ready the game is began by one of the 
persons behind the sheet placing his nose through the 
hole. The players on the other side then try to guess 
the name of the owner of the nose, which it is very 
hard to do correctly. 

When a nose has been guessed the owner of it must 
come out and join the guessers; but every onc who 
guesses wrong must go behind and join the exhibitors. 
Each one of the guessing party must guess in turn, and 
thus only one at a tims is exposed to the risk of being 
captured. 

Thus the sides constantly change, and great fun is 
made, especially for those whose noses are so distin- 
guished as to be easily recognized, and the game is ended 
when all have been gathered on one side of. the curtain. 

The Wonderfal Christmas: Tree. 

There was once an old church which looked new and 
tasteful on the outside as well as in the interior. No 
one would suspect from an ordinary view that its frame 
was nearly two hundred years old, until he had climbed 
the belfry stairs and walked out under the roof into the 
upper story, where great rough-hewn ‘beams plainly 
showed that they were cut from the primeval forest by 
the rude implements of old. That the spirit of cherish- 








tree. 
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This star was covered in front with red and at back 
with white gelatine, and was lighted by a candle in the 
centre, so that the colors were alternately shown, as the 
string made it revolve. 

As the person who opened and shut the tree was 
obliged to work under the platform, the front of it was 


-concealed by a green curtain covered with moss, vines 


and boughs, which added also to the beauty of the 
whole scene. 

The readers of this description can thus very easily 
produce this startling effect, which will well repay them 
for the trouble, and will also give them as much pleas- 


right hand a spray of lilies and in his leftadove. In a 


ure in the preparation as it will furnish delight to the 
8 rs, who can not fail to be struck with astonish- 
ment when they first behold the wonderful Christmas 
tree. 
| ; The Comical Broom- 



















Since the Fan-drill aston- 
ished and delighted the spec- 
tators of the great Carnival of 
Authors, many have been the 
imitations and burlesques up- 
on it, but none have been fun- 


nier than the Broom - Drill, 
J which has been presented in 
many ways morc or less successful. 

As it will be one of the sensations 
of this season, a new and effective 
formula for its production will doubt- 
less be useful, especially one based 
upon the best and most fascinating fan-drill ever pre- 
sented to the public. 

Any number can join, but in most rooms eight sol- 
diers and one captain will be sufficient. All should be 
as nearly as possible of the same height, but if there is 
much difference, the latter ghould be in the centre, and 
the shorter ones at each end of the line, and then be 
graduated each way to the middle one as nearly as pos- 











sible. . 

This order will, of course, make those nearest in 
height march together when they go in pairs. For the 
first formation, each one should be numbered as they 
stand in line, as above at first rehearsal, so they may 
fall into place in all groupings without trouble or 
confusion. 

All should be dressed alike in black skirts, 


up high, white bib-aprons 
covered with bows of rib- 
bons and provided with 
two pockets in front; dark 
waists with white puffed, 
very short sleeves; very 
high-crowned, white mus- 
lin caps trimmed with 
bright ribbon. Each has a 
bright dust-pan strapped 
around the waist like an 
ammunition-box, and a 
large red dust-cloth at the 
left side in the beltso it can 
be easily drawn out with 
the right hand. 

This can be very effec- 
tively produced without 
preparation by persons of some knowledge of time ; but 
when exhibited for money at church fairs and sociables, 
it is well to have some practice, as the movements are 
much more pleasing when simultaneous. Several re- 
bearsals will be needed until the leader is satisfied that 
all work together promptly and smoothly. 

The captain must havea good ear for time and a 
quick eye to detect any movement which is either too 
fast or too slow, and a sweet temper, or an excellent 
self-control. : : 

The soldiers should keep their heads erect, their 
lines straight and their minds upon the orders of 
their commander. The leader carries a long feather- 
duster instead of a broom, and is dressed exactly like 


co ot 


the rest. The music may be furnished by a pianist or 
orchestra, and any galop or march will answer. 

The captain enters right and stands in centre at back ; 
four ladies enter from each side and follow the captain 
to front, marching in pairs. Divide and march in single 
file to back, and then form in one straight line behind 
the captain, who marches them to front and then stands 
six feet from the line facing them and directs their 
movements as follows: 

“Present arms.” The brooms are held staff upper- 
most in line with the centre of the body, the left hand. 





holding them at the top of the brush and the right hand 








chintz over-dresses tucked | 








grasping the staff one foot higher up, the right arm 
thus being in a line with the waist. 

“Carry arms.” Bring the broom forward six inches 
with the right and drop the left hand by the side. 

“Support arms.” Grasp the broom with left hand, 
elevate it, then seize it with right hand and pass to left 
side, holding it in position on left sh r with the 
brush part just below the left arm, which is held across 
the waist, the right hand hanging straight down. 

“Order arms.” Grasp broom with left and let go the 
right hand; lower it to the floor with the right hand 
and drop the left hand to side. 

“Parade rest.” Slant the staff of the broom to the 
waist, where it is grasped by the right hand, above 
which the left hand is closely placed so that both arms 
are across the body at the waist. 

“Right shoulder arms.” Hold broom with left hand, 
pass the right hand under the brush and lift to right 
shoulder, the staff being inclined behind the head in an 
angle of forty-five degrees. 

“Arms port.” Seize the staff just above the brush 
with the right hand, and slant the staff across the right 
shoulder, the right upper arm being close to the side, 
and the left hand holding the staff two feet above the 
brush, the left forearm being in front. 

“Reverse arms.” Reverse the broom so that the staff 
points downward, the left arm going behind the back 
and holding the staff with left hand, the right arm at 
the side and the right hand grasping the staff just be. 
low the brush. 

“Rest on arms.” The two crossed hands rest on the 
brush, while the staff of the broom stands on the floor 
close to the left foot and the heads of all the soldiers 
are slightly bowed. 

“Load.” The broom is inclined downward, the brush 
being under the right forearm, the right hand grasping 
it, and the left arm is extended so the left hand also 
holds the staff. 

“Aim.” The brush is held against the shoulder un- 
der the right arm. The left arm curved and the left 
hand supporting the staff. The left eye is closed, and 
the right eye glances along the staff. 

“Kneel and aim.” All sink upon the left knee in 
same position as the last, and rest the right elbow on 
the right knee. 

“Rise.” 


ld 
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All t g position, the broom 
resting on the floor. 
“Sweep.” All advance and sweep together in line in 
front. 


“By fours sweep.” They divide in centre and sweep 
across stage in fours. 

“Single file sweep.” 
ing. 

“Forward in line, charge.” All form line at back 
and advance rapidly with brooms held staff down, as if 
striking from the shoulder. 

‘Forward by fours, charge.” They divide in centre 
and attack each other across stage. 

“Triumph.” All form line, draw dust-cloths from 
belt and wave them above their heads, as if exulting; 
march to front, divide, march off in two single lines to 
back, then meet forward in line to front, divide again 
cross at back, salute each other, then all salute audience 
and retire. 


All march once around sweep- 
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TURKEY-HUNTING. 


A correspondent of forest and Stream gives his ex- 
perience in hunting wild turkeys in a Florida swamp. 
The wild turkey is considered by some far superior in 
flavor to the best domestic bird. We make the follow- 
ing extract from the story : 

Carefully concealed behind the dependent leaves of a 
palmetto, we sit motionless for some minutes, when 
slowly a muffled sound like distant thunder talls upon 
the ear. The old hunter turns his head toward me and 
whispers ,— 

“Did you hear that?” 

“T hear a turkey strut.” 

Again we bear the sound, louder than at first, though 
still indistinct. Now the insects are unheeded, and 
every nerve is strained to catch a view of the noble 
bird. 

Hark! again the muffled drum, this time accompanied 
with a loud gobble that rings upon.the air. O’Steen 
raises his turkey-call to his lips, and sounds a cry fcr 
the old gobbler. My heart is almost in my throat, for 
fear he should make a false note; but the old hunter 
has called too many turkeys to lose his nerve, and the 
tones ring out clear and true. 

In vain, however; the old cock has hens with him, 
and thinks “‘a bird in the hand worth twoin the bush ;” 
but he struts with all his might and gobbles again and 
again, though still invisible. 

Motioning me to remain at my post, O’Steen slowly 
rose, and with cat-like tread, stole off gently into the 
swamp, taking up a position some fifty yards away. 











The sun had now set, and still the game did not show 
itself. 

I was beginning to fear our watching was in vain, 
when O’Steen approached and said,— 

“T’ve got the hens perched now, and as soon as the 
gobbler flies up into the tree we'll fix them.” 

As he spoke, the sound of mighty wings beating the 
air was heard, and to our surprise the old cock appeared 
flying directly towards us. He was evidently looking 
for the hen that had called so persuasively in our direc- 
tion, and so well had he located us that he flew into an 

tree i diately overhead. 

A projecting limb almost concealed him from view, 
and to get a shot I moved out a little, when ‘fluff ! 
fluff !! fluff!!!” he flew out of the tree, presenting a 
beautiful mark. 

The gun came to my shoulder, and as she roared out 
there was an indistinct vision, through the smoke, of a 
huge mass of bird falling on the other side of the canal, 
through which O’§Steen immediately plunged, fortunate- 
ly striking a shallow spot, and seizing the turkey in tri- 
umph, rejoined me a few minutes afterwards. 

A noble bird it was, weighing, as we subsequently 
ascertained, nineteen pounds. His plumage was a mass 
of golden bronze, tinged with most delicate purple, and 
I thought for the moment, as I stroked his breast feath- 
ers, that I had never seen anything more beautiful. 

But night was approaching, and we hastily bent our 
steps to the trees where O’Steen had located the two 
hens. Although he had carefully noted the spot, we 
strained our eyes in vain for some time, endeavoring to 
see them, as the foliage was quite thick. — 

At length, our movements drove one of them out, but 
my gun snapped, and my companion was not in a posi- 
tion fora shot. The other we could not dislodge, and 
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concluded it had taken flight at my shot at the gobbler. 
Shouldering the latter, O’Steen led the way toward 
camp. 


+e 
For the Companion, 
THE CHRISTMAS BLESSING. 


The baby Christ, so fair and dear, 

Shines out upon the closing year; 

The skies are dark, the days are short, 

In which He holds His childish court, 
While angel heralds call again,— . 
“Good-will on earth, from heaven to men.” 


For loving gifts this is the time, 
In frigid zone or torrid clime, 
Each rankling spite we cast away 
Before the kindly Christmas play, 
And only genial faces show; 

The litt!e Christ will have it so. 


We kiss the precious baby’s hand, 

And hail Him, loved of every land, 
While still our earnest thoughts pursue 
The wer the babe to manhood grew, 
The valiant service that repai 

The gifts beside His cradie laid. 


Oh! not for dimpled cheek and smile, 
For gesture sweet and tender wile, 
Do we His radiant presence prize, 
And shout His promise to the skies; 
We follow Him with bp | mind, 
Anointed champion of mankind. 


So, while we greet the season’s cheer, 
And frolic with our loved ones dear, 
Our hearts rehearse the pains divine 
Which gave us what we ne'er resign, 
The hope of everlasting good; 
The peace of "s own fatherhood. 
JULIA WARD HowsE. 
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For the Companion, 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
By Marian Harland. 


In ornamenting the table the march of eesthetic taste 
(or fashion) has, without so much as “by-your-leave,” 
swept from our festive boards, and banished to attic 
and the rubbish-shelves of closets, the china and majol- 
ica ‘‘flower-pieces’’ which were lately our innocent 
pride. Most practical housewives, especially those ot 
moderate incomes, deprecate the innovation of centre- 
cloths of linen embroidered with bright silks, or squares 
and ovals of velvet and plush on which the flower-stand 
is set. 

Better than this is the simple mode of arranging ferns 
and blossoms in an old-fashioned china bowl, or one 
that looks as if it had come from a great-grandmother’s 
cupboard, or in a glass dish without feet or stem. 

The flowers should have longand real stalks, and be 
set in the water loosely with due regard to gracefully 
careless groupings. The day of rosc-buds, orange-blos- 
soms and japonicas, tied with wire and bound into the 
stumpy formality of brooms, has gone by together with 
the close rows of leafless blooms packed into banks and 
pillows, and crowding straight-sided glass shapes, like 
the lighter forms one sees in an undertaker’e window. 

A low dish of ferns, scarlet geraniums and white car- 
nations, eupatoya, or other snowy flower, having for a 
base a round mirror upon which some stray leaves and 
blossoms have fallen, as by accident, is an elegant orna- 
ment for a Christmas dinner. 

Evergreens such as are wreathed about pictures, win- 
dow and door frames, are not amenable to the require- 
ments of the occasion, being hard and stiffin form and 
in color too uniform. 

For it should be remembered that Christmas is not, 
like Thanksgiving, a national feast of the season. The 
emotions that recur with its coming belong to the 
whole world and to all time. ‘To crown the day aright 
in view of the event it commemorates, we should 
bring richer gifts than those which symbolize our grat- 
itude for the ingathering of the harvest. If there is but 
one flower in bloom among the house-plants on this 
glad morning, let it be culled to embellish our feast. 

The table should be laid as directed in ‘The Thanks- 
giving Dinner,” and in the cities or larger towns where 
they can be obtained, raw oysters be an introductory 
course. Open these an hour before they are to be eat- 
en and set them on the ice. Wash the shells, and put 
them likewise in the ice-box. 

Unless you have oyster-plates with cavities prepared 
for the bivalves, serve them upon these cooled half- 
shells, and not on a flat surface, where they will slide 
about and leak all over the china. Arrange six shells, 
an oyster within each, on a dessert-plate, the narrow 
part of the shells inward and meeting in the centre, 
where a quarter of a lemon is laid. 

Pass oyster or cream-crackers in addition to the 
equares or strips of bread already on the napkins. 

No minor table-fashion is more sensible than the 
custom of keeping pepper in small silver vessels of fan- 
ciful shapes, such as owls, monkeys, etc., with pierced 
covers. One of these articles is set within reach of every 
hand. 

The disappearance of the clumsy and always remote 
“castor” is a joy to those who remember the insipidity 
of viands for which salt, vinegar and pepper did not 
reach him until the meal was nearly concluded. 

Mock-turtle soup comes with grateful piquancy and 
generous richness to the lovers of good living on a mid- 
winter gala-day when there is plenty of time for diges- 
tion and light hearts to aid in the assimilation. 

Devilled lobster, made comparatively innocuous by 
the use of cayenne instead of black pepper, and served 
attractively in silver scallop-shells if you have them,—in 
clam-shells if you have not,—follow harmoniously in 
line. These are eaten with the fork alone, as were the 
oysters. 

Withhold vegetables until the third course—breaded 
chops trimmed a la frangaise by your butcher. That 
is, the skin, gristly parts and most of the fat are cut 
away, leaving nearly two inches of clean bone at the 
small end. 

When the chops are done, let the cook wind about 
this bone a piece of white tissue paper four inches long 
and two wide, fringed on the outer edge for more than 
half the width. 

With the chops send around canned French peas. 
Open the cans two hours at least before cooking, drain 
off ali the liquid, rinse the peas in clean water, shake 
them in a colander and leave in a cold place until they 
are wanted for cooking. Then set them over the fire 
in boiling water, slightly salted. Drop in a very small 
lump of loaf-sugar and cook them gently twenty min- 
utes, Drain thoroughly, stir in a large spoonful of 
butter, pepper and salt ‘o taste, and turn into a hot, 

- deep dish. ; 
Canned pens thus treated lose the close, smoky flavor 


prisingly like fresh green ones. Baked, scalloped, or 
stewed tomatoes should attend this course. 

A mighty turkey, although altogether au fait at 
Christmas, is, to the minds of some, especially punctil- 
ious Thanksgiving-Day keepers, less a ‘‘must-be” than 
at the November anniversary. 

Should your culinary. conscience or the family appe- 
tite demand the sacrifice of the Bird of Plenty, garnisn 
him with.fried oysters, carefully crumbed and cooked 
toanicety. In helping put an oyster with each appor- 
tionment of meat. Cranberry-sauce is always passed 
with roast turkey. 

A haunch, or saddle, of venison is, however, a noble 
substitute for the provincial piéce de resistance. Pur- 
chase it a week beforehand, hang it in the cold cellar, 
wash it off every day with vinegar and on Christmas 
morning with warm, then with cold water. 

Wipe it perfectly dry; encase in a stiff paste of flour 
and water, and this in two layers of thick white wrap- 
ping-paper. Fill the dripping-pan one-third full of hot 
water and baste often with this, adding to it from the 
teakettle should it evaporate too fast. 

Keep thepaper from scorching by basting, and you 
need not fea? forthe meat. Three-quarters of an hour 
before dinner take it from the pan, strip off the cover- 
ings, test with a fork to make sure that it is done; re- 
turn to the oven, rub well with butter, and as this is ab- 
sorbed, dredge with flour. Repeat the butter-baste 





three or four times while the meat is browning. This 
will form a fine ‘‘glaze.” 
For gravy, stir into that in the dripping-pan after the 
meat is dished, a little browned flour for thickening, a 
teaspoonful of walnut catsup, a great spoonful of cur- 
rant jelly and the juice of half alemon. Garnish the 
venison with alternate slices of lemon and pickled beet- 
root laid on the ledge of the dish. 

For vegetables (which are always passed from the 
sideboard or table), have boiled cauliflower with drawn 
butter poured over it, and potatoes au gratin. That 
is, mound the potatoes, smoothly mashed with butter 


of old “Greenland,” the flower-bedight table become a 
**Ceylon’s Isle” in beauty and balminess. 

Everybody except hopelessly eonfirmed dyspeptics 
should taste mince-pie on Christmas Day. If properly 
made it is far less harmful than dietetic (and vegetarian) 
pessimists would persuade us into believing. Grated 
or powdered old cheese is a pleasant adjunct to it, and 
to some extent, a correction of possible evil conse- 
quences. 

Ices and jellies cool the system after the highly-sea- 
soned pastries, and link the cooked sweets agrecably 
with fruits au naturel. 

A pretty fancy-dish is made by filling with amber 
orange-jelly the skins of oranges, emptied and scraped 
through a small hole cut in the blossom-end. 

Insert the finger cautiously to rid the inside of the 
skin of strings and pulp, wash with cold water and 
pour in the jelly. Leave it to form over night, and set 
on ice until the dessert is sent in. Cut lengthwise into 
halves with a sharp knife and pile on a glass dish with 
orange or lemon leaves as a setting. 

Light cakes are passed with ices. 

Fruit—bananas, white grapes, oranges and late pears 
will probably be partaken of sparingly, but must not 
be omitted. Nor should the tiny cup of black coffee, 
served at table, or sipped later in the library or parlor. 

Itis very fashionable to take coffee “clear,” without 
cream or sugar, but offer both for such as may like to 





strong and very clear. 
ones, do not affect pale or watery decoctions after 
hearty dinner. 


upon their nerves, are at liberty to decline it now. 


qualify the strength of the beverage. It should be very 
Well-bred people, and sensible 


Those who do not like coffee, or who fear its effect 


All-ought to indulge, on this day, in three hours of 


care of them until they grew up to poultryhood. It 
was very funny to see those great turkeys follow a lit- 
tle bit of a bantam! 


THE TOILER’S REWARD. 
Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 


And thou an angel’s Sepotenes shalt know, 
Shalt bless the earth while in the world; 

The good begun by thee shall unward flow 

In many a branching stream, and wider grow. 
The seed that, in these few and fleeting hours, 

Rg hands, unsparing and unwearied, sow, 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 
And yield thee fruits divine in heaven’s bowers. 

CHARLES WILCOox, 





For the Companion. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN. 
Shorthand. 

Among the occupations that to some extent have been 
undertaken by women as a means of livelihood is that 
of shorthand writing. Stenography may now almost 
rank as a profession. Female reporters are to-day by 
nO means rare, and shorthand seems, on the whole, a 
vocation not ill-suited for women, though it requires at 
times very close application. 

Latterly the business has taken new form. Not only 
are good stenograpbers needed to “report” lectures, 
speeches and sermons for the press, but there is among 
merchants and other business men of large affairs an 
increasing demand for shorthand amanuenses to write 
letters, etc., from dictation. These sometimes combine 
stenography with the type-writer, a machine for rapid 
hand-printing; and at present a lady who has carefully 
prepared herself to do such work is almost certain to 
obtain it. 

A young lady thus employed in one of the leading 
publishing houses of Boston speaks enthusiastically of 
her business. She says: 

“Tt is one of the pleasantest, as wellas one of the 
best-paying, occupations for ladies. The art, however, 
is not one which is easily acquired. On'the contrary, 
it demands close application and determined persist- 
ence, and few students are willing to give these for the 
length of time that is required. It is probable that out 
of the whole number who commence this study, not 
more than one-fourth master it. 

“Those who undertake it with the simple object of 
making it a convenience in taking notes on lectures, 
conversations, etc., do not generally have the patience 
to persevere until they can make it of easy, practical 
use. Those, however, who wish to make it the means 
of gaining a livelihood are more likely to persevere, 
for having once mastered it, they certainly can feel that 
they have a profession that will be likely to enable them 
to find a field of labor. 

“There is, as I have had opportunity to observe, a 
growing demand for shorthand work in all branches of 
business. Principals and heads of departments are 
finding the shorthand amanuensis indisvensable; and 
the clerk who is thus engaged, inasmuch as all the cor- 
respondence passes through her hands, is in a position 
to become familiar with the innermost workings of a 
business. The older systems of shorthand, which are 
about as difficult of acquirement as a foreign language, 
are being modified, or are giving place to new and-sim- 
pler systems. 

It requires a speed of from one hundred and fifty to 
one bundred and seventy-five words per minute to be 
able to write as fast as a person ordinarily speaks; 
but if a person composes and dictates at the same 
time, he, of course, does not speak more than one- 
half as rapidly, and a stenographer who can take down 
seventy-five or a hundered words per minute is consid- 
ered proficient for office-work. 

“Pitman’s, Graham’s and Munson’s systems of short- 
hand are those which have been in most common use, 
Munson’s being the latest of the three. Bui within 
the last four or five years, a new system has been 
invented. Its author is Prof. George Cross, formerly 
of Chicago, now a teacher of shorthand in a boys’ school 
in Illinois. 

“To a person who is totally ignorant of the art,a 
page of shorthand notes appears to be nothing more or 
less than what they would term ‘hens’ tracks.’ That 
any one can translate this into sense seems wonderful ; 
but when reduced to a system it is quite simple. 

“Certain signs or characters are used to represent all 
the consonant sounds, and these signs coxnpose the 
short-hand alphabet. Instead of the odd-looking char- 
acters which stand for printed or written letters, these 
are simple straight lines or curves that can be made 
with one stroke of the pen. Then there is another set 
of signs which represent the most frequent combina- 

tions of letters, such as ly, cy, er, ses, etc. These char- 
acters must first be committed to memory, and these, 
with certain principles or rules in regard to connecting 
the signs, the position of words, etc., constitute thy sys- 
tem, or the foundation of short-hand. 

“What is termed the phonetic system of spelling is 
used. For instance, in the word ‘tragic,’ the conso. 
nant or phonetic sounds are trj-k, hence only three 





and milk, upon a pie-plate, butter and strew thickly 
with dry bread-crumbs, then brown lightly in the oven. 
Slip carefully to a heated platter. 
Currant-jelly, or grape, belongs as naturally to veni- 
son as does cranberry to turkey. 

Chicken-salad with a mayonnaise-dressing may come 
next. Sprinkle the top with pickled capers, and gar- | 
nish around the sides with hard-boiled eggs, cut into 
quarters, and white celery-tops. 

Next, crackers, cheese and olives, and, ha lin- 
gered a reasonable time (a phrase of much in 
this connection) over these, give the order for the en- 
trance of the mince pies. 

There is no cross-cut to excellence in the manufac- 
ture of this dainty. Advertisements of and receipts for 
“Mince-meat made easy,” are traps for the unwary, 
the hard-pressed, the lazy. 

Meat should be boiled and chopped, suet crumbled, 
raisins stoned, sulianas and currants washed, citron 
shred, apples pared and rinsed, sugar and spices 
weighed and measured and liquor poured out with de- 
liberate thonght-taking, and the ingredi pounded 
a week before the crust is made, that the mixture 
ripen and mellow. 

The past~ must be the best of the year, the shells be 
liberally filled and the contents criss-crossed with ser- 
rated or twisted bands of crust. 

When the knife enters the generous bosom of the 
Christmas-pie, the whiff of fragrance escaping from the 








pleasurable inaction—quiet chat, a few pages of a 
sprightly novel, a dreamy, not sleepy, loll in a favorite 
chair, while Nature brings forward the forces of a 


simple signs or lines are necessary, and writing these 
signs in a certain position, above or below the line, in- 
dicates that the vowel @ com«+ between fr and j, and 





healthy body to make right use of the provisions com- 

mitted to her care. 

It is not the hearty, post-prandial laugh that helpeth 

digestion, but the gentle, smiling content of a heart at 

peace with itself and full of good-will to men. 
i 

BANTAM “MOTHERING” TUREEYS. 

A little niece of Mr. Bergh, of New York, the well- 

known friend of dumb creatures, wrote him the follow- 

ing not long ago; and it was printed in Our Animal 

Friends. 

Dear Uncixe:—I send you an original story of a lit- 
tle bantam. A hen having left her nest, our farmer’s 
wife gave part of the eggs to another hen, and the rest, 
along with three turkey eggs, toa little bantam; but 
the little thing was very much surprised to see such big 
chicks when hatched, so she did not pay them much at- 
tention. 


showed them how to roost in the trees 


The bantam rooster, however, then took charge of 
the family. He would chase them to the coop where 
the hen was, and when they would not enter, he would 
run in and out, until he got them to follow him. Then 
he taught them to pick up their food, and in the autumn 


He would also fly up and down, until he made them 


the vowel i between jand k, and you have the word 
‘tragic.’ Beneath the cut onthe next page is a line in 
shorthand, of which this is the translation: ‘Dear 
Sir, your favor of the 11th inst. received ; contents noted. 
Yours truly.’ 
“Having thoroughly mastered the ulphabet and the 
rules, the next thing is to get a friend to read aloud to 
the student, who takes down what is read, as practice. 
At first this is tedious work not only for the friend but 
for the student, too; but as the latter progresses and is 
able to write more rapidly, the reader’s task becomes a 
pleasant one. Two or three hours of regular practice a 
day are sufficient to insure good progress. Most of the 
text-books on short-hand are so arranged that‘ the 
student can gather the necessary knowledge without 
the aid of a teacher. 

The Type-Writer. 

“A young lady who is preparing herself for theduties 
of a short-hand clerk should also learn to operate the 
type-writer, or caligraph. The two accomplishments 
should go hand in hand. The type-writer is operated 
‘by. touching keys as in playing a piano, and its use can 
‘be learned in.a short time. While a stenographer with- 
‘outa type-writer is 2 very valuable assistant, yet by 
means of this additional aid, she can accomplish three 











cut should set every pulse a-beating to the lively rhythm 


understand that they must do the same; and he took 


-or four times as much work. 
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if hurried, often make grammatical errors which | during which they arenot paid for their work. 
















they would not make if they were them- 
selyes writing, and it devolves upon the sten- 
Ographer to correct all such errors. The 
most valuable openings in business are ac- 
cessible to the accomplished stenographer. 
The services of a 


Formerly the “rule” was to receive girls on 
# six weeks’ apprenticeship, and then dismiss 
them with a certificate stating that they “had 


learned the business of compositor.” But to 
become an expert type-setter requires at least 
two years’ practice. 

Compositors are commonly paid according 
tothe amount of type set up, as measured 
in M’s. After becoming thoroughly mis- 
tress of the business, a female composi- 





competent sten- 
Ographer are 
worth fifteen dol- 
lars per week and 


— \oo Pare Fy 





. i So 


there are not a few female stenographers employed | tor can commonly earn from six to twelve dollars 


in our Eastern cities who receive a salary of one 


thousand dollars a year.” 
Wood-Engraving. 


“Are there any lady wood-engravers in the 
city ?” 


This question was addressed successively to 


three leading Boston engravers. 

No women were known to be thus engaged in 
Boston; but several were said to be in New York, 
and a number in Philadelphia. 

“Is the business suited to women? Is there 
anything connected with it which renders it too 
hard, too difficult, or in any way disagreeable to 
young ladies >” 

The replies to these questions show that in the 
opinion of these engravers—who fully understand 
their business—wood-engraving requires no great 
muscular effort, is comparatively neat work, is as 
healthy as crocheting, to say the least, and is very 
profitable. Still farther the opinion was expressed 
that women make very good wood-engravers ; 
that the vocation is well adapted to female labor. 

When it is considered that by wood-engraving 
is meant the making of almost all the pictures for 
books, illustrated papers, magazines, and for an 
enormous quantity of pictorial advertisements, 
some idea will be gained of the value of it as a 
business, and of the amount of highly profitable 
employment young women are allowing to slip 
through their fingers by neglecting it. 


“How can a young lady learn the art?” we in- 


quired. 

Certain Schools of Design, so called, were men- 
tioned, where both the designing of pictures and 
the engraving of the wooden blocks are taught. 
But the engravers were agreed in the opinion that 
the best way for a young lady to learn to engrave 
on wood is to engage with some engrayer as an 
apprentice. 

“How much time will be required to learn the 

a 
ai was thougbt that a quick, intelligent girl, 
with some little genius for engraving, would learn 
to do good work in a year. But an apprenticeship 
of two and three years are ordinarily necessary 
to gain skill in the art. 


per week in a city office. In offices of country 
newspapers, five, six and seven dollars per week is 
deemed good wages. 





BEST. 

And a yet thou canst not know, 

And yet thou canst not see; 
Wisdom and signs are slow 

In poor humanity. 
If thou couldst trust, poor soul! 
In Hiin who rules the whole, 

Thou wouldst find peace aid rest. 
Wisdom and sightare well. but trust is best. 
ELAIDE A. PROCTOR. 


————_~@r— > 
GAMBETTA AS PREMIER. 

The career of Leor Gambetta, during the past 
fourteen years, is certainly one of the most dra- 
matic, as well as one of the most brilliant, in mod- 
ern history. 

Only fourteen years ago, he was a young, brief- 
less, utterly obscure lawyer.in Parig;, out-at- 
elbows, a careless and shiftless liver, with appar- 
ently no more chance of becoming prosperous, 
much less famous, than the humblest poiler in 
France. 

Just think what a part he has played since! 
Within two years after he was a poverty-stricken 
lounger about the cafés, hoping for clients and 
getting none, he became the absolute dictator of 
France; and held powers in his hands as despotic 
and unquestioned as those of the Napoleons. He 
organized armies; he was the head of the civil 
Government; and by his almost superhuman en- 
ergy, he won the only victories over the Germans 
which were ‘won by French troops during the war. 
| Then, becoming a deputy in the new Assembly, 
| he showed himself the most effective orator and 
the ablest party leader in France. It was due to 
|him, far more than to any other man, that the 
| Republic was securely founded, and that it has 

become too strong to be assailed, even by all its 
enemies combined. 
Two years ago, Gambetta might have become, 
| if he had so wished, President of the Republic of 
| which he was the creator. But, with rare caution 
| and self-abnegation, he turned from this dazzling 
| prize, and chose instead to assume the !esser office 
| of President of the Chamber of Deputies. lt was 








“But why is it that young ladies have held aloof remarked, with surprise and admiration, that he 


from your vocation ?” 

“Well,” replied one, “it is like this with the 
most of our girls: they do not want to spend the 
time required to learn any of the more profitable 
arts and trades. The most of them only mean to 
work for a year or two, or a few months, till they 
can get married. But a good many fail of this; 
and the result is, that our city is full of elderly 
shop-girls and sewing-women, working for a mere 
pittance.” 

“Yes,” said another, “our young ladies make a 
grave mistake in scorning, or failing as they al- 
most all do, to master some useful vocation, or 
trade, and relying wholly on marrying for their 
fature support.” 


We quote the engraver's words for the benefit of 


those young lady readers who may need them. 
What we have learned regarding wood engray- 
ing applies also to Photography and Pharmacy. 
There does not seem to be any physical reason, 
or social obstacle, that can hinder women from 
becoming photographers or apothecaries. Yet we 
have never heard of but one female druggist in 


Boston. 
: Type-Setting. 

Setting type in a printing-office is a less remu- 
nerative occupation than wood-engraving; yet it 
is a means of livelihood cften chosen by young 
Jadies, for the reason that it takes less time to 
learn it. 

The common method, aud probably the best 


presided over that stormy body with as conspicu- 
}ous an ability as he had already shown in his 
| splendid eloquence and his triumphant party lead- 

ership. 
| So towering has been Gambetta’s influence, that 
| it has overshadowed not only that of the President 
| of the Republic, but that of the Cabinet. Indeed, 
he has made and unmade several Cabinets; and 
President Grévy has rather followed than led the 
great tribune. 

It has been for some time strongly felt in France 
that a man who exercises such vast influence over 
the Chamber and over the policy of the Republic, 
should become officially responsible for the man- 
ner in which this influence is used. Gambetta’s 
power, being that of one not in office, has been 
embarrassing to Ministers and to public affairs in 
general. 

When, therefore, the recent elections resulted in 
the choice of a very large majority of deputies 
who are in political agreement with Gambetta, an 
almost universal demand arose that he should as- 
sume the responsibility of power, instead of exer- 
cising it, as before, outside the official circle. Ina 
word, the nation called upon him to become Pre- 
mier, to form a Cabinet of which he should be the 
head, and for whose acts he should be accountable 
to the people. : 

Gambetta was promptly invited by President 
| Grévy to undertake this task; and he as promptly 





“It should be remembered also that in order to | way of learning, is to enter some office where work 
be a competent stenographer one must have a fair | is wanted, or an apprentice will be received, and 
education; at least be able to spell and punctuate | learn the art. It is customary to require of a be- 
correctly. Business men, in dictating, especially | gintier at least six wecks to learn to set type, 





his Cabinet, and has entered upon the duties of the 
executive administration. 

The course of this great man in his new posi- 
tion will be watched with eager interest. It will 
now be seen whether he will succeed as well as a 
responsible Minister, proposing and carrying 
through vigorous reforms, and controlling all the 
varied departments and interests of the nation, as 
he has succeeeded in the other capacities in which 
he has served. 

It is a grave crisis in his career. If he is success- 
ful, his powerand authority in France must become 
irresistible, and he must in due course of time be- 
come President. Should he fail, it may be the 
finishing stroke of his career; though he has genius 
and vigor sufficient to overcome in time a failure 
even in so dangerous and perplexing a post as that 
of the Premiership. 
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CHRISTMAS OFFERINGS. 


We come not with a cost! 
O Lord! like them of old, 
The masters of the heap’ lore, 
From Ophir's shore of gold; 
No an the incense-tree 
Are with the gifts we bring; 
No odorous myrrh of Araby 
Blends with our offering. 


But faith and love ma 
A spirit keenly tri 
y fierce afflictions’ fiery test, 
And seven times pur : 


store, 


bring their best, 


ra! 
ues that delight 

To give their perfume out, will 
Acceptance in Thy sight. 


- 


find 


ANON. 


a 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 


A poem written by Ephraim Syrus, a monk of 
the fourth century, describes all nature as doing 
homage to the infant Christ. The shepherds bring 
a lamb bleating the praises of Him who saves 
oxen and lambs from the altar of sacrifice. The 
shepherds themselves praise Him as the chief 
shepherd of the people. Old men and aged wom- 
en, young men and maidens, wives and mothers, 
husbands and fathers, bow before the babe, who, 
as the Lord of a new creation, comes to elevate 
the family and purify the life of the home. 

The poet’s idyll is prophetic. His imagination 
“bodies forth the forms of things unknown” be- 
fore the birth of the Christ-child. That babe has 
so shaped and localized them that the family idea, 
with its basal ideas of love and marriage, has be- 
come one of the common moralities of human so- 
ciety. 

The cra of the family is the era of the incarna- 
tion. Paganism degraded woman, and subordi- 
nated marriage and the home to the State. Itsin- 
terest was sO paramount as to decide whether 
children should live or die. But he who entered 
into humanity by becoming a member of a family 
removed these dark shadows of the heathen world. 
The sén of a mother, His first miraculous act 
blessed a marriage, and among His last words was 
the commendation of the woman who bore Him. 
He cherished women as among the most faithful 
of His friends, and consecrated childhood by 
taking babes into His arms, and sctting a child to 
to teach His disciples humility and faith. 

The ancient world held its noblest women, even 
the purest of wives, in retirement, constraint, ig- 
norance, and witha cold legal respect. It reserved 
its freedom, education, and admiration for thosc 
who were not pure. 

But the teachings and example of Him whose 
birth Christmas commemorates, broke woman’s 
bonds, and admitted her equally with man, as a 
member 'of the society He founded. The admis- 
sion bestowed upon woman a moral dignity that 
compelled her social recognition. 

Wherever a Christian church established itself, 
there woman was elevated and the family began a 
higher life. Marriage, rising from the mere civil 
contract, attained unto the sacredness of holy mat- 
rimony. The wife was dignified as the husband’s 
companion and help-mect. 

So pure and spiritual had the ideal of wedded 
love becume among the disciples of Christ, within 
sixty years from His birth, that an apostle finds it 
the most expressive symbol of the Lord’s love 
for the church. No Grecian or Roman marriage 
would have supplied that symbol to the scholarly 
St.Paul. The fitness of things, therefore, demands 
that the sweetness and light of Christmas should 
be associated with the family whose cradle was 
the manger of Bethlehem. 

Christmas also appeals to those who hope and 
work for humanity. For Christianity has wrought 
changes in the State and in society as wonderful as 
they are beneficent. A deeper sense of human 
brotherhood and a greater reverence for the sa- 
credness of human rights pervades modern politics 
and social life than even the poets and philoso- 
phers of paganism thought possible in their Uto- 
pias. ° 
There would have been no such contrasts of light 
and shade between ancient and modern civiliza- 
tion, but for the birth of Him who preached the 
gospel to the poor, and healed the broken-hearted. 
The hospital, the “midnight mission,” and the or- 
ganized charity which seeks to put a friend by the 
side of every poor family, are the effects of His 
work. 

The fact that the State and society are now more 
kindly human than they were eighteen centuries 
ago, is the result of the “‘peace on carth, good-will 
to men,” associated with His birth. International 
law, the abolition of hostility between races, and 
the idea of arbitrating national disputes arc the evo- 
lutions of Christianity. _There was not common- 





| accepted it. He has become Premier, hus chosen 


sense enough on the carth, till Christianity put it 





there, to conceive of “the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the world.” 

The nativity of Jesus presents strange contrasts. 
The destined ruler of men lies in a manger, and 
He whose wish would have opened the resources 
of heaven is the babe of poverty. He came unas- 
sociated with the accidents of wealth or position, 
to teach what the world is slow to learn, 

“That it is more to be aman, 
Than being man, to be a king.” 

The poor have, therefore, their part in celebrating 
the anniversary of one who being the man stood 
forth unaided by gold or rank, and compelled the 
world to recognize Him. His poverty saved Chris- 
tianity from becoming a caste religion. It set be- 
fore the world the ideal society wherein the rich 
and the poor meet together as brethren, knowing 
that the Lord is the maker of them all. 

Christian hands should ring the Christmas bells 
which tell, that were it not for this gracious day, 
the community would be tottering on the plains 
of paganism. Mothers and fathers, sons and 
daughters, should chant its praises as the natal day 
of the ideal home. 

Statesmen seeking to make “the bounds of free- 
dom wider yet,” philanthropists hoping to bring 
in “the larger heart, the kindlier hand,” should 
mark it as the anniversary of Him who is 


“The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The centre of a world’s desire.” 


————_+or—-_—_.. 
SCHOOL-BOY THEFTS. 
Some thirty years ago a brilliant young fellow at 
Yale, finding his standing had become low, for lack of 
hard, patient study, fell into the habit of using transla- 
tions, of copying the work of more thorough students, 
and of meanly borrowing help here, or a hint there. 
The subterfuges, cleverly ged, proved ful. 
He gained credit for scholarship which he did not de- 
serve, and graduated with high honors. 
He entered the ministry, with the honest intention, 
let us hope, of serving God faithfully. He had an un- 
usual amount of intellectual force and indomitableeen- 
ergy; he was a genial companion, a sympathetic friend. 
His popularity in the sect to which he belonged, in- 
creased until from the pulpit of a village church, he 
was called to the charge of one of the largest congrega- 
tions in the Atlantic cities. 
He filled the position with honor for a year. Then 
he gréw nervous, unable to write with fluency or 
power. 
Now came the fruit of former wrong-doing. The old 
pilfering habit of his boyhood had left its weakening 
effect on his character. When he picked out a sermon 
Sunday after Sunday from Barrow, orJeremy Taylor, 
or Bossuet, altered and preached it as his own, the 
fault seemed a venial one to him. His conscience was 
not disturbed by it as it would have been if it had never 
been sedred. When some of his congregation lingered 
to thank him for the truths so well spoken, he went 
‘away with no feeling of remorse that he had deceived 
them. 
This man was able to perceive right and wrong in 
other things; here he was purblind. But the day of 
reckoning came. His thefts were detected. He was 
put upon his trial before the church, found guilty, and 
dismissed, a disgraced minister. 
There is no fault, however petty, in which we in- 
dulge ourselves as boys and girls, which will not impair 
our moral sense as we grow older. To use the old 
simile once more, the tree is bent like the twig. The 
twig may hardly be conscious of the slight defection, 
or show it to the keenest eye, but the crooked, dis- 
torted, trunk stands forth in the long years that follow, 
monstrous in its shame and deformity. 








+o -—-—_ — 

NOBLE DEATHS AND NOBLER LIVES. 
In October, the newspapers contained a brief item 
headed, “Accident Averted,” in which it was stated 
that a hand-car containing six laborers was on the 
track of one of the great trunk railways in New York, 
when an express train was seen approaching. The men 
had ample time to throw themselves from the car and 
escape, but one of them saw that to leave it on the track 
would wreck the train. 

“Push on, boys!” he shouted, and with blanched 
faces they strained every muscle toincrease the specd of 
the hand-car—the swift train rushing down upon them. 
It was stopped just as it grated against the car. One 
man was killed by the collision, and that was the one 
who had summoned his fellows to this deed of heroism. 

His name was not given. He was mentioned as ‘“‘a 
laborer,””—nothing more. Yet probably no man worthy 
of the name read the story of his death whose blood 
did not glow with sudden admiration at his act, and al- 
most envy of his fate. To rise out of the dull daily lev- 
el of incessant grubbing for his daily bread, into the 
height of martyrdom; to lay down one’s life, unknown 
and unpraised, to save others, or for some great cause— 
surely there could be no loftier fate than this! 

All generous, courageous boys look forward vaguely 
to some great heroie act, by which they are one day to 
justify their rjght to life. If they are not actually to die 
for their fellow-men, they are to show them how sub- 
lime life may be. Those gigantic ‘‘footsteps on the 
shores of time’’—what college lad has not dreamed of 
leaving them! But the chance for heroic deaths, or 
sublime deeds, never comes to them. Their footsteps 
leave no mark in the crowded, dusty highway of the 
market places. 7 

But they should remember that as much heroism is 
required to pass nobly through long, patient, unselfish 
years, as to fling oneself into the imminent deadly 
breach of some sudden peril. He who judges and re- 
wards, looks back through the whole life, to estimate 
it; and not, like men, at the one brief moment when it 
lapses into darkness. 


sas 
~or 


EUCALYPTUS AND MALARIA. 
Tt is believed that the fatal malaria from the Roman 
Campagna can be neutralized by planting the Eucalyp- 
tus tree. The tree is such a prodigious feeder on wa- 
ter, that the suction of its roots, itis thought, will drain 
the marshes of all stagnant 








pools. 
‘The tree absorbs for its own growth all the noxious 
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elements of the water, and returns the moisture purified 
to the atmosphere. 

Every square yard of leaf surface will give out ten or 
twelve pounds of moisture each day. 

The purifying power of such distillation in a malari- 
ous atmosphere may be readily understood. The 
leaves also secrete large quantities of an aromatic oil, 
which, combined with air and moisture, produce perox- 
ide of hydrogen, which is one of the most potent disin- 
fectants familiar to science. 





CRUEL. 

Hamlet classes ‘‘the insolence of office” among those 
“slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” which tempt 
a man to suicide. A modern Hamlet would add thereto 
the intrusiveness and pertinacity of office-seekers. A 
painful illustration of this is given by a gentleman who 
called on Gen. Jackson, during his last illness. 

The old hero was slowly dying. One lung was con- 
sumed and the other was diseased. A cough tormented 
him day and night. Few and short were the moments 
when he was free from pain. 

Hero-worshippers and office-seekers pestered him 
with their calls. His influence was still powerful, and 
Mr. Polk, the then President, was an old friend and 
follower. Therefore those who sought office came to 
the dying man to secure his signature to their petitions. 

The gentleman referred to says he found throngs of 
people waiting to see the dying general. After tarry- 
ing an hour, he and a stranger were asked into the sick 
room, where, lying upon a sofa, was the hero of New 
Orleans. A negro boy stood near, brushing away the 
flies. 

The stranger presented a letter to the feeble man, 
whose ghastly appearance intimated that he might die 
at any moment. It was from Gen. Armstrong, an old 
army and political friend of Jackson’s, and commended 
the bearer to President Polk for some office. He had 
come to get Andrew Jackson’s signature, before he car- 
ried it to Washington. 

“No, no, no!” said the old general, sternly. “I can 
do no such thing; they’ll say I’m dictating to the Pres- 
ident. 

“Tm dying,” he continued, sadly and feebly, ‘‘as 
fast as I can, and they all know it, but they will keep 
swarming upon me in crowds, seeking for office—in- 
triguing for office—intriguing for office.” 

It was a painful illustration of that thirst for office 
which makes the seeker indifferent to time, place, and 
propriety. 
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OUR EXTRA LEAVES. 

There are two days in the year—Thanksgiving and 
Christmas—when all the leaves are needed in the din- 
ing-room table. Imitating this holiday hospitality in 
spirit, though not in form, the Companion greets 
Christmas, as it honored Thanksgiving; our extra 
leaves,—sixteen pages in place of the usual eight,—are 
our Christmas table. 

We would not depart from the good taste which im- 
poses upon the host reticence as to the variety and qual- 
ity of the dishes he sets before his guests—a silence 
which is no mean compliment to their discrimination. 
But surely, we shall be pardoned if we say we have 
spread the best our larder affords. 

The ‘‘extension” is the Companion’s Christmas sal- 
utation to each one of the two hundred thousand sub- 
scribers who during 1881 have welcomed its weekly 
visits. It expresses the gratitude of publishers, editors 
and writers, for the gracious words and generous appre- 
ciation which have saluted their efforts to instruct, 
stimulate and improve the family life. In this Christ- 
mas season—commemorative of the Christ-child, who 
blessed childhood and hallowed the family—the Com- 
panion recalls that its aim is not merely to be read, 
but to be also marked, learned and inwardly digested. 

“And so, as Tiny Tim observed, God bless us, every 
one.” 





+ 
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“YOU PAY ME!” 

The Chinese have been called the Yankees of the 
East. They learn rapidly Yankee methods of doing 
business, and use such as promise them any advantages. 
When Chincse merchants first arrived in San Francisco, 
they made their purchases for cash. Learning, how- 
ever, that cash sales meant, according to San Francisco 
usage, payment on the day a steamer sailed, which was 
semi-monthly, they availed themselves of this credit. 
Subsequently they bought on sixty days’s time. 

But while they were willing to so far adopt an Amer- 
ican cnstcm as to buy on credit, they declined to sell on 
time. They were so cautious as to regard as safe only 
such transactions as resembled a jug—the handle on one 
side and that side turned towards them. An anecdote, 
told in the “Recollections of an Old Pioneer,” illustrates 
this excessive caution. 

A San Francisco merchant thought he would buy up 
all the rice in the city. Going to a Chinese rice-house, 
he said to the merchant,— 

“Suppose I should wish to p' two 
bags of rice, could you supply me with that number?” 

“Yes, me sell you that number.” 

“Could you sell me four thousand?” 

“Yes, me sell you four thousand.” 

“Tf I should conclude to take six thousand, could you 
supply that number?” 

“Yes, me sell you six thousand.” 

“Would you give me any time?” 

“Me know you one very rich Melican merchant. Me 
give you time. You pay me one-half when the rice is 
weighed, and the other half when it is on the dray.” 

——_——_<@>-——____——_— 
“WHIPPED AND CLEARED.” 

In the early days of Missouri, a man was tried and 
convicted for’ stealing a horse. The court sentenced 
him to receive thirty-nine lashes on his bare back. An 
acquaintance, meeting him shortly after he had been 
punished and discharged, asked how he came out. 

“First-rate,” was the prompt reply. “Whipped and 
cleared.” é 

A thief in a California miner’s camp had once a simi- 
lar experience. In the early days of mining, every one 
was too well-off to steal, and the miners kept their 
sacks of gold-dust in their tents. But as gold became 
more difficult to find, lazy fellows thought it easier to 
steal than to dig. 

One day, a well-dressed fellow stole some gold from 


th a 





handed out two ounces (thirty-two dollars) of gold- 
ps ; dust, the amount of the costs. 


istrate appointed by the miners, and promptly convicted. 
The grim humor of a mining community shone in the 
sentence. “The court thinks,” said the magistrate, 
‘that you should restore the gold to its owner.” 

The thief, thinking that he was about to be let off 
easily, at once handed it over. Then the conrt pleas- 
antly suggested that it would be right for the thief to 
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“He saved others, himself he cannot save!” cried the 
mockers, as they gazed upon the crucified One. Little 
did they understand the great moral fact conveyed in 
their mocking words, or they would not have hurled it 
as a sneer at one dyingin agony. Self-sacrifice in some 
form seems, in the moral government which rules the 
universe, indispensable, if one would do good to others. 
An illustration of this law appeared when the Cyprian 
was wrecked_on the coast of Wales a few weeks ago. 
Two hundred people, as they stood on the shore, pow- 
erless to relieve, saw an act of rare heroism: 


The captain, John A. Strachan, of Liverpool, had 
told those on board that every one must look to him- 
self. Most of the crew had dropped overboard, and 
Capt. Strachan also p' red to leap into the water. 
He tied a life-belt about waist and mounted the rail. 
At that moment he noticed the pale face of a boy 
pecring from below decks. The lad. was a stowaway. 
A few hours ago he was a sneak, an unworthy thing, a 
miserable pilferer of privileges; but now the skipper 
only remembered he was a human being, to be saved if 
possible, at any rate not to be left behind. 
Withouta word Capt. Strachan unbuckled the life- 
belt from his waist and lashed it ship-shape upon the 
little stowaway, bidding him save himself. 
“T can swim,” said the captain; “take the belt.” 
Over the side went the stowaway, lifted upon the 
surf like acork. Over the side went the captain, trust- 
ing, like the brave fellow that he was, to his strength, 
enfeebled witb long watching and anxiety. 
But swimming was impossible in such a sea. The 
boatswain, struggling for his own life, caught at the 
captain, who was still making headway, and both went 
down, never to be seen again; while the little stowa- 
way, with the good captain’s life-belt about his waist, 
was flung upon the elsh coast, battered about, but 
alive to tell the story of his strange fate and his kind 
friend’s heroism. 


> 


WHITTIER AND HIS POETIC WAGON. 

Eminent men have queer honors conferred upon them 
sometimes. The poet Whittier wittily tried to make 
one such distinction look appropriate, in a letter ac. 
knowledging the receipt of a certificate of membership 
of the Carriage Builders’ Association of the United 
States: x 
“Many of my immediate neighbors and friends,” he 
wrote, “are carriage-builders, and I feel a natural inter- 


est in this important branch of industry and am proud 
of their well-earned success, but I have a little doubt as 





tomy deserving the honors conferred upon me. 
“Tam not a builder in the sense of Milton’s phrase 
of one who should ‘build lofty rhyme.’ My vehicles 


have been of an humbler sort—merely the farm-wagon 
and buck-boards of verse, and are not likely to run as 
long as. Dr. Holmes’ ‘One Horse Shay,’ the construction 
of which entitles him to the first place in your Associa- 
tion. 
“T should not dare warrant any. of my work for a 
Yong drive. Nevertheless, permit me, through thee, to 
the Association for a token of generous appre- 
ciation which I shall highly prize.” 


In Mr. Whittier’s allusion to the vehicles of verse, his 
discrimination between the chariot pomp of the epic 
poets, and the lighter “turn-outs” of less ambitious 
singers, is as fine as it is modest. 





+ 
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ALLIGATOR SOUP. 

The late Frank Buckland was not only an eminent 
scientist, but a bold experimenter in devising new dish- 
es for the table. He had a hobby of enlarging the num- 
ber of edibles. Some of his experiments were success- 
ful and some were not, though even these gave new il- 
lustrations of the power of the imagination: 


On one occasion, he was entertaining a party at din- 
ner, and mindful that an unlooked-for pleasure is thrice 
welcome, did not advise his guests that they were about 
to enlarge their gastronomic experiences, but when the 
soup had been disposed of, the naturalist asked a fa- 
mous gourmet sitting near him how he liked it. 

ye 4 well, indeed,” was the answer. ‘Turtle, is it 
not? lonly ask because I did not find any green fat.” 

Buckland shook his head. 

“T fancied it had a somewhat musky taste—peculiar, 
but not at all unpleasant,” remarked his neighbor. 

“All alligators have,” replied the host, ‘‘the cayman 
especially—the fellow I this morning, and 
which you have just been discussing.” 

Half-a-dozen of the suddenly enlightened diners 
started to their feet, two or three slunk from the room, 
and the rest of the meal was enjoyed by only a portion 
of the o company. 

“See what i is,” said Buckland. “Had I 
told them it was turtle, or terrapin, or bird’s-nest soup, 
or the gluten of a fish from the maw of a sea-bird, they 
would have pronounced it excellent, and their digestion 
would have 1 none the bey T tell them “a 4 \ 
gator soup, and their se atas good a as 
ever a ae need hate. Leadon Caterer. 








camp. He was followed, arrested, tried before a mag- 


a miner, and, mounted on a swift horse, fled from the ‘When th letter waa opened the only contents were 
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it is even more 
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because “de circus 
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am a-comin’,” the 
43 school children, 
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tional landscapes 
signs are full of re- 
and the sprays of 
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For the Companion, 
THE MODERN SANTA CLAUS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Where is the old man Santa Claus, 
With his airy sled which the reindeer draws, 
And the round little twinkling » hedyed in 
By the icicled cap and the fr chin? 
Storm-proof leggings and huge surtout, 
Speckled with snow and with chimney-soot; 
And his packs that hold 
Treasures untold 
For young and old! 
Where does he live and what does he do? 
Or where is the fortune-teller who 
Can tell us if these things are true? 





Come here, Conrad: listen, Prue! 
Lam the fortune-teller, who 
Will tell you if these things are true. 
Turn down the gas to the feeblest spark, 
Now take my hands, sit close—and hark! 
Out there in the dark! 
What's that looming, 
What's that glooming, 
What's that booming, 
There in the dark ? 


Something wonderful, something white, 
‘ills the night 

With a strange dim light! 
Is it the world of Arctic snow, 
Of the polar bear and the Esquimau? 

Where the avalanche falls 

And the glacier crawls— 
Mother of icebergs! where she crawls 
Eternally over the world’s white walls, 
And litters her whelps in the brine below! 

Where they go, 

Where the slow, 
Huge, wallowing, growling young icebergs go 
Crowding and crunching through fog and floe! 
Unconquered in of the tyrant Ice, 

Vhose ps es rise, 

Mountain size, 
Peak over peak and stair over stair, 
In the twilight air! 
Is this the country of Santa Claus 











Where life never blooms and the frost never thaws? | 


And what are the mingling sounds L hear? 
The small sharp click of the hoot of a deer, 
The crack of a whip, and over the edge 

Of an icy ledge 

The clank of a sledge; 
A frozen-in whaleship’s whistling tackle; 
The crimson aurora’s fitful crackle, 

‘sand fades up the sky, with the sound, 









1 
Of waves 
An icele 
And the r 
Evermore, 
Of grinding floes on a polar shore! 


Do my eyes and cars deceive me? 
Something L hear and see, believe me! 
Something wonderful, something white, 
Fills the world with a soft bright light! 

Is it ice and snow? 

My children, no! 
Nor icebergs topple nor glaciers flow. 
But peaks of pallid paper rise, 
A stairway leading to unseen skies! 
Ledges of snow-white paper gleam, 
‘Terrace on terrace, ream above ream: 

And L hear the quick 

Multitudinous click 

Of types falling thick 

In the printer’s stick; 
No northern lights, as they flash and fade, 
But the curious flapping and crackling made 
By the folder and binder plying their trade; 
And the sound that seemed the sea, L guess is 
The thunder of hundreds of printing-presses! 















Not the iceberg’s crashing 
‘That fills the air, 
Nor the gnashing 
And splashing 
Of walrus and bear; 
Nor floes that grind ona polar shore; 
But these are the monsters that clank and roar! 


’Tis steam, my children, steam, that draws 
The sled of old man Santa Claus! 
Here is the region whose ribs of snow, 
Whose magical mountains melt and flow 
In a thousand rivers, a million brooks, 
Papers and magazines and books; 
m of his choicest gifts that fill 

and rmail-bags, what you will! 

Covers that hold 

Words brighter than gold, 

Leaves that enfold 
Thoughts more precious than gems of gold! 
Picture and story, rhyme and prose, 
All over the world his treasure goes, 

by the modern modes; 

All sorts of loada, 

On all kinds of roads, 

To all men’s abodes, 
They are bundled and bound and borne away 
To gladden all hearts on Christmas Day. 








Believe me, Conrad! hear me, Prue! 
Your marvellous tales are half-way true. 
But this is the realm, or else I dream, 
Here is the realm where he reigns supreme, 

No reindeer team, 

But iron and steam 
Where the modern Santa Claus reigns supreme! 

+ 
For the Companion. 
“IF YOU DIE FIRST.” 

The words of a good and great man are noted, 
and not infrequently studied, while he is alive. 
But how much more meaning we find in them af- 
ter he is dead, especially if the words were ut- 
tered of another who deserved them sooner, but 
not better, than himself. We remember how often 
Mr. Garticld’s tribute, on the floor of Congress, to 
President Lincoln was quoted and applied as his 
own culogy, during those sad September days— 
and how apt it was in every line. 

Years after the pronouncing of that fine memo- 
rial, when the death of another noble man, Con- 
gressman O. S. Ferry, made mourning under the 
dome of the Capitol, Mr. Garfield was again one 
of the speakers called upon to voice the sentiment 
of the nation. His speech is remembered by those 
who heard it, as a specimen of elegiac eloquence 
almost peerless in pathos and beauty. Its final 
passage—as reported in the Congressional Record 
—was as follows: 

“Before closing, let me refer to the crowning 
glory of his lite. Mr. Ferry had a strong relig- 
ious clement in his character. This was with him 
a great controlling force and not a sentiment. No 
cloud obscured the effulgence of his hope, or 
dimmed his vision. Clear and high, his intellect 
and his faith rose above all storms and darkness, 
and sustained him in sweet companionship amid 
the unrevealed mysteries of pain. As his end 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





drew near he came back to his home, after a brief 
absence. There, under his own roof, with the an- 
gels of his household about him, he passed to his 
rest. Thinking of trials past, and knowing, as we 
do, how well he had wrought for the future, trust- 
ing in the merits of the dear Lord, he could repeat 
the sweet lines of Bonar: 
‘Beyond the parting and the meeting 
shall be soon; 
Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 
Beyond this pulse’s fever-beating, 
shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home; 
Sweet hope! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 
Aye, the sweeter word of inspiration—in the vol- 
ume of the Book it is written, ‘Lo! I come quick- 
ly. Even so, come, Lord Jesus!’” 


Mr. Garfield recited the poem with a solemn 





| ever. 


| the manor-house dinner was the boar’s head. On 





| the “devil's pie,” is an ancient and popular Christ- 





tenderness and glow of feeling that touched every 
heart, and drew tears from many eyes. His cli- 
imax, from “the volume of the Book” was a tri- 
j}umph of sympathetic and the orator 
seemed transfigured into an anointed priest. 

Meeting him in the rotunda soon after, a gentle- 

man (now connected with the Providence Press) 
said to him, with emotion, “General, if I die in 
Washington, I don’t want any other funeral ser- 
| vicc but for you to read a hymn overme. Will 
| you do it ?” 

“Yes,” said the general, “I will—if you die 
| first.” There was no trifling in either the ques- 
| tion or the answer, and the questioner survives to 
remember sadly the condition set to that friendly 
promise. President Garfield had a cheerful, but 
serious, soul. He was familiar with sacred things, 


power, 





and could present and treat them with a thought- | 
ful force and fitness never surpassed. He “died | 
first,” verifying his own words,— 
“Beyond the parting and the meeting 
shall be soon.” 


+o 


OLD CHRISTMAS FARE. 

True to their Saxon origin, our English ances- 
tors saw in every holiday an occasion for feasting. 
Plenty to eat and drink was their idea of a festi- | 
val, no matter how sacred might be its associa- 
tions. The fast-days of the English were few; 
their feast-days were many. The best day of all, 
and the jolliest, was Christmas. They then not 
only lined their stomachs with good capon, as did 
Shakespeare's justice, but stuffed themselves with 
all sorts of rich, nourishing food and strangely 
compounded puddings and pies. The week be- 
fore Christmas was occupied in filling the larder 
with capons, hens, turkeys, geese, ducks, venison, 
beef, mutton, pork-pies, mince-pies, puddings, 
nuts, plums, sugar and honey. The wine-cask 
and the ale and the cider barrels were put on top, 
and beverages were mixed that would puzzle a 
modern bar-tender. An Italian proverb, existing 
three hundred years ago, says, “He has more 
business than English ovens at Christmas.” 


Noblemen and squires kept open house. All 
comers were welcomed, and lord and subject were 
that day put on a level by the grace of hospitality. 
Even titled ladies were so sprinkled by the day's 
spirit that all the starch was taken out of their 
manners, though their ruffles might be as stiff as 





The first of the Christmas dishes served up at 


a dish of gold or silver, it was borne into the ban- 
queting-hall, amid the flourish of trumpets and 
the songs of knights and ladies, who followed in 
stately procession. Spread around it were rose- 
mary and bays. An apple or an orange graced 
its mouth, and mustard was its sauce. 

The fancy cooks of Boston and New York flat- 
ter themselves that they are artistic and original 
when they put roasted ducks and grouse on the ta- 





ble arrayed in their natural feathers. But three 
hundred years ago, Christmas dinners in England | 
were ornamented with a roasted peacock, resplend- 
ent in his feathers, variegated tail and gilded beak. | 
Sometimes a piece of cotton, saturated with spirits, 
was put in its beak and lighted before the carver 
began his work on this “food for lovers and meat 
for lords.” 

The celebrated plum-pudding—the pride of an | 
EngiisheChristmas—illustrates the theory of evo- 
lution. At first, it was a plum-porridge made 
from mutton boiled in broth, thickened with brown 
bread, in which half-boiled raisins, currants, 
prunes, cloves, mace and ginger were mixed. The 
whole was thoroughly boiled and served with the 
meats. From that mess came forth that glory of 
the table, an English plum-pudding 

The well-known mince-pie, whose interference 
with the digestive organs has given it the name of 


mas dish. Mince-pies were formerly made of 
neat’s tongues, chicken, egg, sugar, currants, 
lemon and orange peel, with various spices. The 
crust was oblong, in the form of a coffin in imita- 
tion of the manger where the Holy Child was laid. 
The ingredients were supposed to refer to the offer- 
ings of the wise men. 

Neither the Puritans nor the Quakers would eat 
mince-pies, on account of their association with | 
the observance of Christmas. \ 





—_or—_—— 
SEXTON AND BOYS. 

Not long since there died at Willimantic, Conn., an 
aged sexton, who may be called the last of the tithing- 
men. His name was James Martin. “Sturdy little 
James Martin,” he was called. He would have de- 
lighted the hearts of the Puritans, who put into the 
hands of the tithing-man a knobbed stick wherewith to 
rap boys into respect for the meeting-house. During 
service, Jimmy’s mission was to sit where he could 
glare at the boys in the gallery. “Rap, rap, rap,” 
pounded his knuckles at the first sign of disorder, and 
woe be to the youngster who heeded not the sound. 
After Sunday -school concerts had been introduced 
Jimmy’s trials were duplicated. The New Haven | 
Register describes how lustily the old man breasted 
them : 


Some of the boys were obstinate and would not sit in 
the front seats reserved for them, much to the annoy- 
ance of the pastor. For several Sunday evenings about 
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half-a-dozen of the boys who had just sprouted into 


long coats insisted on walking the whole length of the 
aisle (people went in facing the audience), and occupy- 
ing the back seats. 

There they were not only safe from the scrutiny of 
the superintendent and minister, but at as remotea 
point as possible from Mr. Martin, whom they regarded 
as their arch enemy. 

The sexton laid his plans to put a stop to this. So 
one evening he boarded up the three back pews as a 
gentle hint that ‘‘no young men need apply.” 

It made no difference, however. One of the boys, 
now a prominent merchant in Willimantic, dared to 
climb the obstruction and seat himself in the forbidden 

pews. 
. Mr. Martin allowed him to sit there—until after the 
services had well begun. Then in the most public 
manner possible he walked down the aisle, toeing out 
well, as was his custom when excited. 

Beckoning his finger to the fair youth, he escorted 
him the whole length of the church to the front pew 
where the little bits of fellows were sitting, and swing- 
ing open the door, seated him right under the minister's 
nose. 

Perhaps there wasn't a smile in the congregation just 
then, and the writer always imagined that the pastor’s 
eyes twinkled behind his gold-bowed glasses just a bit. 


4+@> — 
For the Companion. 


AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


To-nicht, as on all Christmas eves, 
I think the moon in Palestine 
Silvers the greyly-drooping leaves 
That.on the Mount of Olives shine. 
And white as snows lie in the light 
On some remote and sacred height, 
The great blown-open flowers must be 
In the Garden of Gethsemane. 


And wide across the wilderness— 

Once trodden by such weary feet,— 
How tenderly the skies must press 

With tingling darkness low and sweet! 
What strange, remembering thrills must run 
Through the cedars of Mount Lebanon, 
And how, in clirism where they spill, 
The dews of Hermon must distil! 


Surely to-night, some sign shall rest 
About the Holy Land, to tell 
f the presence that once made it blest! 
Surely the quivering east shall swell, 
Shall break in one great star, and throw 
Such glory on the wave as thoug 
The Lord still walked upon the sea 
By the dark shore of Galilee! 


Oh, to be there this Christmas time, 
And see the heavens above one wheel, 
As when they opened in that prime 
And let great spirits forth! To feel 
With eager, trembling heart, perchance, 
Some mighty memory advance 
ith trailing garments, while the soul 
Touches the hem, and is made whole! 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
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SHREWD. 

A party of gold prospectors, while exploring a part 
of the Transvaal Republic, South Africa, had a forci- 
ble illustration of the shrewdness of the Kaffir “‘medi- 
cine men.” The party were encamped near a Kaffir 
kraal with whose inhabitants they traded for coin. 
Shortly after the Kaflirs had departed, one of the pro- 
spectors, a Yankee, discovered that his belt and bowie- 
knife had disappeared. Knowing that it had been stolen, 
complaint was made to the old Kaflir chief. The old 
man was indignant, and immediately ordered all his 
people, some eighty in number, to assemble in front of 
his hut. Ina short, vigorous speech, he told them that 
it was bad to steal from the white men, and bade the 
thief come forth and surrender his booty. No one 
stirred, though the chicf three times cried, “The white 
man has been robbed, O my children! Let the robber 
stand forth!’’ 

Seeing that this proclamation was in vain, one of the 

arty, knowing the skill of the Kaffir medicine-men, 
eld up two large blue beads, much valued by the sav- 
ages, and said,— 

“I will give these to the man who restores the knife 
and belt.” 

Up came the medicine-man, wrapped closely in a 
blanket, and quietly said,— 

“T will find the thief.” 

Going to some brushwood, he cut a number of sticks 
of equal length. Giving a stick to every one of the 
male Kaffirs, he told each one to hide his stick beneath 
his blanket and sleep with it there. ‘In the morning,” 
he said, “the stick held by the thief would be found to 
have grown three fingers longer than any of the others.” 

Then, as he stalked off to his hut, he bade the white 


I know of one instance wherein an American gentle- 
man, who was ardently desirous of taking up his resi- 
dence in Paris, was forced to relinquish his intention 
on account of the persecution to which his daughter, 
who chanced to be a remarkably beautiful, though ex- 
tremely modest and well-behaved young lady, was sub- 
jected whenever she went out, even under the guardian- 
ship of an elderly chaperone. 

And it is never the Parisian workingman, and sel- 
dom the Parisian rough, that is guilty of these deeds; 
it is always thie elegant, well-dressed society man, the 
club man, the boulevard lounger, or the haunter of the 
cafés. 

————~@>—____—__ 


ATTACKED BY BRIGANDS. 


A band of Mexican brigands undertook to rob a 
stage-coach, but instead of finding a coach full of 
frightened passengers, who submitted to robbery, as is 
usual in Mexico, they caught two Tartars. The story 
is told by the Texas Sentry, as follows: 


Among the half-dozen passengers who occupied the 
stage-coach that left the Mexican town of Guanajuato, 
bound south, at three o’clock on the morning of the 16th 
ult., were two young Americans, Frank Senter and 
George Green. 

The air was cold, but the men from the States sat on 
the top of the coach, having beside them two Winches- 
ter rifles and a quantity of ammunition. 

This precautionary measure proved a wise one, for 
just at daybreak a harum-scarum trample of horses was 
heard along the roadside, two musket balls whizzed 
one after the other over their heads, and the demand to 
surrender came in hoarse, emphatic tones. 

The driver, as though paralyzed, stopped the mules 
instantly. Some twenty banditti were seen in the dim 
light—much more clearly than were Sir Jack’s men in 
buckram—and every highwayman had his gun unslung. 

But no sooner had Senter and Green lifted their rifles 
than two of the robbers fell, at which unexpected re- 
sistance the whole troop retreated in a hurry. The 
plucky lads pulled off their coats and got ready fora 
second attack, which came in a moment, the Mexicans 
charging with a yell like that of the Comanches, and 
just as blood-curdling. 

A wilder sight has rarely been seen. No leas than 
six of these charges were made, the quiet intervals be- 
ing of a few seconds’ duration only. 

Green was shot in the shoulder, but kept his post, 
and a flesh wound made Senter that much the more 
positive in his resistance. Both bent over on the top 
of the coach, their heads close together, and their 
breath thick and fast. 

When the robbers at last withdrew they left five of 
their number lying on the ground, and the bodies of 
four horses blocked the way. After the tight Senter 
took a survey of the inside of the coach. 

One of the passengers, a Spaniard, had thrown his 
revolver out of the window; another, a Mexican, had 
wrapped his head ina blanket, and a lady passenger had 
spent the trying time on her knees. 











NA aD 
AN EFFECTIVE SPEECH. 


The beginning of the great temperance reformation 
in East Long Island, in the old “Washingtonian” days, 
—which sprang from the single temperance talk of one 
old man,—is thus described by a writer in the Christian 
at Work. Two young lecturers had addressed a meet- 
ing, and invited signers to the pledge, but for a while no 
one responded. Then an old fisherman arose and 
slowly began: 

And sometimes— 

I luv licker—un 


“I’m e’enamost—eighty years old. 
but not very often—I take a stimulus. 
I think it duz me good. 

“1 don’t think—I’m in enny danger of ever being a 
drunkard—and I don’t know’s licker ever hurt me—but 
there was Jim”’—(meaning a well-known neighbor), 
**you all know him. 

“We wus boys tu-gether—and-er finer feller never 
strode the deck. We used ter drink tergether a little 
in them days—un I dunno’s it done me enny harm—but 
st gaa feller! he died—a drunkard. You know’d 
him! 

The old man talked on in this strain; wiping the tears 
as he recalled one after another of his youthful com- 
panions with indescribable pathos. The names were 
well known and dear to many of his hearers, Who wept 
in sympathy with him. Then he said,— 

“I dunno’s licker ever dun me enny harm—and I’m 
e’ener most eighty years old. I don’t’spoze I’m in enny 








| danger now—uv ever being a drunkard — but, these 


young men hev bein talk-in about influence. 

“1 don’t s’poze—I’ve got much influence—but—mebbe 
I hev er little. I think er little licker—wunce ’ner 
while, mebbe duz me good—un I’ve luved ter take it— 
but ef I could influence enny uv these young men, 
mebbe I orter do it. Is’pose ef I did sign, you wouldn’t 
object to a little home-brewed ginger-beer wunce ‘ner 
while? That seems ter warm my old bones as good as 





man be of good cheer, as the knife would be returned 
early next morning. 

At daylight the next morning, the chief and the med- 
icine-man summoned the Kaffir men to produce their 
sticks. One by one the twigs were gathered in by the 
“doctor,” about whose body hung skins of fishes, beasts | 
and birds, while his keen eye scanned each. 

When he had collected all the sticks, he handed one | 
to the chief and pointed out the man who had given it | 
to him as the thief. 

t was three fingers shorter than the others. The 
doctor had calculated upon the superstition of the thief 
and that he, dreading lest his stick would be longer than 
the rest, had cut it off three fingers during the night. 

The chief called upon the man to produce the belt 
and knife. He did so, but seemingly was unmoved by 
the epithets which the chief heaped upon him. Doubt- 
less, he thought, as more civilized rogues think, that 
the crime was not in stealing, but in being found out. 


ee 


FRENCH DISRESPECT FOR WOMEN. 

The corner-stone of the American social system is 
respect for womanhood. Paris boasts itself as the most 
elegant and refined city in the world. Yet this respect 
for woman, so common in American frontier towns as 
not to excite remark, is unknown in civilized Paris. 
Lucy Hooper asserts this in the Cincinnati Znquirer 
and proves it by these facts: 


The French society man, in fact, is the most polished 
and courteous of human beings in a drawing-room, 
among his own friends and acquaintances. 

He would ery rather than appear in a frock-coat 
when he ought to wear a dress-coat, or venture bare- 
handed into the presence of a lady. 

He would consider himself as wholly lost to good- 
breeding did he fail to lift his hat when passing a femi- 
nine stranger in a hall or on a staircase. 

His bow is a model of well-studied salutation, the 
heels well brought together and the body inclined at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. 

He is punctilious in the matter of calls and of cards, 
of birthday bouquets and New-Year’s bonbons. 

But toward the unknown female on the Boulevards, 
= in a public conveyance, his behavior is simply atro- 
cious. 

I have seen a well-dressed Frenchman deliberately 
push a lady off one of the narrow sidewalks that 
abound in the older parts of Paris to make room for 
himself. 

I have heard another stylish-looking individual, with 
a red ribbon in his button-hole, peremptorily order an 
American lady at the opera who chanced to sit beside 
him to stop fanning, as her fan annoyed him. 

As to what any pretty, stylish American girl is often 
called upon to endure in the streets of Paris, even when 
chaperoned by a parent or an elderly attendant, in the 


| body. 





way of being followed and stared at and spoken to, is 
= beyond the belief of an unteavello’ American 
reader. 


licker sometimes. But ef they do object, I dunno but I 
orter sign. 

“It’s true—I dunno’s licker ever dun me enny harm, 
but it did Harry : and he wuz er better fisherman ’un I 
wuz. Mebbe, I orter sign. Mebbe, ‘twill help sum- 
Yes, young man, you may bring on the pledge; 
I'll sign it!” 

The pledge was taken to the old man, and with trem. 
bling hand he wrote his name first on the list of those 
gallant fishermen. The hush was now broken, as the 
young men rose en masse and pressed forward to sign 
the pledge. Nearly all the inhabitants signed and kept 
the pledge with a sacredness rarely known elsewhere. 

oo 
LESS BUMPS, MORE SCENERY. 

The stage-drivers of the mining States are said to be 
the best ‘‘whips” in the world. They ought to be, for 
the roads are dotted with dangerous places, and their 
“driving is like the driving of Jehu,” that furious driver 
in Israel. This is not pleasant to cautious people for 
various reasons, one of which was given by a New 
York traveller—we are afraid, however, it was not the 
true one. 





In Nevada, recently, two rival coaches started out on 
arallel roads, each four-team on the gallop. A New 
Yorker, being the only passenger in one coach, took a 

seat with the driver. 

He endured the first five miles very well, as the road 
was pretty smooth, but he 7 carelessly observed,— 

“This pace is rather hard on the horses, isn’t it?” 

“Oh no! They are used to it. 
swing ’em yet!” was the reply. 

“If we were going a little slower, I could enjoy the 
scenery much better.” 

“Yes, I s’pose so; but this line isn’t run on the scen- 
ery principle.” 

That ended the conversation until the horses turned 
a corner, and the stage rode around it on two wheels. 
Then the New Yorker remarked,— 

“] suppose you sometimes meet with accidents?” 

* Almost every day,” was the brief response. 

“‘Isn’t there any danger of something giving way?” 

“Of course! But we've got to take our chances. 
G’ lang there!” 

At the end of another mile the passenger controlled 
his voice sufficiently to inquire,— 

‘What if we shouldn’t reach Red Hill at exactly two 
o’clock? Iam in no hurry.” 

“No, I s’pose not, but I’ve got to doit, or lose ten 
dollars.” 

“How?” 

“T’ve got even ‘ten-dollar’ bet that I can beat the 
other stage into Red Hill by fifteen minutes, and I’m 
going to win that money if I kill a horse.” 
~ “Say! hold on!” exclaimed the other, as fhe felt for 
his wallet, ‘I like to ride fast, and I’m nota bit ner- 
vous; but I do hate to see these horses get worried. 
Here’s twenty dollars for you! Now let’s sort 0’ jog 


I haven’t begun to 
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along the rest of the way, and get a chance to smoke 
and talk about the Indians.” 

“Whoa, there! Come down with you—gently now! 
—take it easy and don’t fret!” called the driver, as he 
pulled in, with a twinkling eye, and reached for the 
gre venbacks with one hand and for his pipe with the 
other. 

Thereafter the New Yorker had more scenery and 
less danger. 

—+ S$ 


WHAT SHE DID. 

A Hartford school-girl has been illustrating Shakes- 
peare’s words: 

“How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

The method of illustration is exhibited by Mr. Angell 
in the Journal of Education. He says: Last fall I was 
called upon at my hotel near the White Mountains by 
a modest school-girl from Hartford, Conn., who was 
stopping at alittle cottage about two miles from the 
village. 

She told me how much she had suffered from a 
knowledge of the cruelties inflicted on animals in her 


State. There was then no socicty there for their pro- 
tection. She asked me if I could do anything to help 


stop them. I said,— 

“When you go home, see if you can’t get a meeting 
in some of your churches on Sunday evening; and on 
my way to Washington, where I am to spend the win- 
ter, I will stop and lecture, and we. will see what can 
be done.” 

A few weeks after I received a note, that she had suc- 
ceeded in getting achurch, and her father and mother 
wished me to come to their house. 

I reached Hartford Saturday night, and found what 
this school-girl, between school-hours and her lessons, 
had been able to do. 

She had gone to Rev. Dr. Burton, of the large Pres- 
byterian charch, and asked if he would kindly help her 
by giving his church one Sunday evening to considering 
the sufferings of God’s dumb creatures, and he said he 
would 

Then she went to some other clergymen, and asked 
them if they would kindly help by giving up their 
meetings that one evening, and they said they would. 

Then she went to the editors and asked if they would 
kindly help by writing something about it, and they 
said they would; and then she went to some of the 
prominent citizens and invited them to come to the 
meeting. 

When I entered the church, Sunday evening, I found 
one of the finest audiences it was ever my privilege to 
address—the very cream of Hartford. 

At the close of my lecture, D1. Burton rose in the 
pulpit and proposed, although the hour was about half- 
past nine, that those who could conveniently remain af- 
ter the benediction should do so and give their names 
then and there to organize a society. 

Nearly two hundred, as I remember, remained, and 
the next day a large number of other names were sent 
in, and the “Connecticut Humane Society”—a live or- 
ganization, which will probably continue its work of 
humanity a hundred years after the writer of this arti- 
ele shall rest from his labors—now stands as a monu- 
ment of the power of one modest but earnest school-girl. 








cealidoans +> — 
WRONG USE OF WORDS, 

Itis hard work to keep the “well of English unde- 
filed.””, Scholars protest and schoolmasters correct; 
but hundreds insist upon making impure the English 
language by the use of outlandish words, or giving 
strange meanings to good ones. Bishop Clark calls at- 
tention, in the New York Ledger, to several of these 
efforts : 


There is probably no one word which, in the present 
age of telephones, is repeated so often as “Hollo!” It 
is not dignified, but it is very easy to utter, and can be 
heard a great way. 

Among the hop- pickers in the south of England, five 
o’clock in the afternoon has long been called “hollering 
time,” because at that hour the signal is given by this 
shout for the people to cease from labor. 

When we speak of a man as one given to canting, we 
do not think of him as a chanter or singer of canticles, 
of which his measured whine is only a poor imitation. 

The word “incantation” is from the same root, be- 
cause it is presumed that the weird rite will be accom- 
panied by some sort of measured chant or wail. 

In the region of country where I live, it is the most 
common thing in the world, when you casually ask a 
friend, ‘‘how is he to-day?” that he will answer, if 
nothing is the matter with him, ‘** Nicely.’ 

This is entirely satisfactory, but it is rather a queer 
use of a term which is defined i in the dictionary by the 
words, ‘“delicately,” ‘daintily.” The not infrequent 
response, “cleverly, thank you,” is still more odd, clev- 
erness being simply ‘‘quickness of perception.” 

The word “slim,” which means something “that is 
long in proportion to its diameter, or general bulk,” is 
used in a great many strange ways. An English writer 

uotes from a report of the trial of President Johnson, 
this sentence: “ There was (on acertain day) only a 
slim attendance.’ 

We often say, “it was rather aslim performance,” 
when a sermon or a speech is not quite up to the mark. 
The same English writer also quotes these words from 
Barrow: “No; that was a slim excuse.” 

The patriarch Job once said, ‘‘How forcible are right 
words!” And, remembering the charge of Solomon: 
“Let thy words be few,’’ I close here. 

— —  ————— 
OBEYED HIS DEAD MOTHER. 

To every dying mother it weuld go far to take away 
the bitterness of parting from her children, to know 
they would remember her as sweetly and dutifully as 
the boy mentioned below. Says a writer in the Sunday 
School Advocate : 

I read a very pretty story the other day about a little 
boy who was sailing a boat with a playmate a good deal 
larger than he was. The boat had sailed a good way 
out into the pond, and the big boy said, ‘Go in, Jim, 
and get her. It isn’t over your ankles, and I’ve been in 
after her ev ery time.” 

“I daren’t,” said Jim. ‘‘I’ll carry her all the way 
a for you, but I can’t go in there; she told me not 


Who is she?” 

“My mother,” said Jim, softly. 

“Your mother? Why, i thought she was dead,” said 
the big boy. 

“That was before she died. Eddie and I used to 
come here and sail boats, and she never let us come un- 
less we had strings enough to haul it in with. I’m not 
afraid—you know I’m not—only she didn’t want me to, 
and I can’t do it.’ 

_ +e — 
JIM CROW’S MISTAKE. 

Our colored brethren, we are afraid, are mercenery 
sometimes after the manner of some of their white 
brethren, and make the fatal mistake of marrying for 
money rather than for love. A Texas newspaper says 
that an Austin negro, Mr. James Crow, had been pay 
ing attention to one of Uncle Nace’s daughters. It was 
generally understood that she was to get on her mar- 
riage a house and lot, which Uncle Nace was to give 
her. 


Uncle Nace is a sly old fellow, and determined to test 
the genuineness of his intended son-in-law’s affections, 
80 * al other night as they were smoking their pipes he 
sai 

“Mr. Crow, 1 has been coginatin’ ober matters and 
things, and I has come to de ’clusion not to donate Ma- 
Anan dat ar house and Jot on Austin Avenue, for de rea- 





Mr. Crow sprang to his feet, pulled down his vest, 
put his pipe hat well on the top of his head, and said, 
solemnly ,— 

“In eet case, sah, our future relations done ceases to 
exist, from dis moment, sah.” 

“But lemme talk, Mr.Crow. I was going ter say”— 

“Oh, go hire a hall, and invite yer friends ter attend 
the w eddin’ feast!” exclaimed Crow, insolently. 

“All right, Mister Crow. Our future relations has 
done ceased to exist. I only wanted ter let yer know 
dat de reason I objects ter Matilda habin dat house on 
her weddin’ day, is because it am too small, so I am 
gwine ter gib her dat two- -story cottage on Pecan Street, 
which am wuff twice as much.” 

Jim tried to explain his position, but Uncle Nace 
solemnly lifted 4 a fist and pointed to the gate, so 
James took the hint and refused to linger.—Zexas 
Siftings. 

———_——_ +>. 


HE LAUGHED TOO SOON. 

Some men crow before they are out of the woods, or 
laugh before they hold the prize. One of this class is 
a Cleveland lawyer, and lately he became the crest- 
fallen hero of a scenein a police court of that city ; 


A few days ago, Joseph Davis commenced a prosecu- 
tion in the police court against John Wendell. On the 
trial William Davis was the principal witness for the 
— om and made the case strong against the de- 

ondant. 

Mr. C—-, the attorney for the defendant, took him 
in hand for cross-examination, as follows : 

r. C.—Are you in any manner related to the prose- 
cuting witness? 

Witness—Yes. 

Mr. C.—How? 

Witness—We are brothers-in-law. 

Mr. C.—You can go down, sir. 

Mr. C——then called up and examined about a dozen 
witnesses, who swore that William Davis and the pros- 
ecuting witness were father andson. This was clinch- 
ing testimony, but Mr. C—— was calling another wit- 
ness yet, when the judge said,— 

“Mr, C—, there is no use in calling any more wit- 
nesses to that point. It is abundantly proved.” 

Mr. C: replied, “If your Honor is satisfied, Iam; 
I only wish to show that the witness is a liar and not to 
be believed;” and he tilted himself back in the chair, 
ran his finge rs through his hair and looked around upon 
the crowd, while a triumphant grin covered his face. 

The city attorney then recalled William Davis. 

\ttorney.—A dozen witnesses swear you and the 
prosecuting witness are father and son. How is that? 

Vitness.—It is true. 

Attorney.—Why, then, did you say a few minutes 
ago that you were brothers-in-law? 

Witness.—Because we married sisters. 

Here all hands became convulsed with laughter, and 
Mr. C——’s triumphant grin passed into the “reflection 
of despair” and his client into the county jail. 





————_+@>—- 


HE MISSED IT. 

Writing in the Independent about the visit of Presi- 
dent Jackson to New England some fifty years ago, 
the Hon. Josiah Quincy tells how he (Quincy) just 
missed of becoming a prophet: 


Mr. Quincy accompanied the President on his tour, 
and he tells of meeting, at the New Hampshire line a 
young aid of the Governor of that State, who was cu- 
rious to know of the President’s journey through Mas- 

sachusetts. Among other things, Mr. Quincy told him 
of having been mistaken at Salem for the President, 
but he says he did notadd,— 

“Now, if you happen to pass for the President of the 
United States, there will be no embarrassment what- 
ever. It will anticipate history a little; that is all.” 

Had he said this, it would have been a prophecy to 
be fulfilled, for the young man was Franklin Pierce. 


IN A MEASURE 


Old Santa Claus has had to give up his old-time sled and 
deer, and betake himself to the 
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UNITED STATES MAIL SERVICE. 


He has a desk at our office, and by the aid of our Pre- 
mium List and the Mar Bac, he can quickly remember 
his friends in every part of the country. THE Cur shows 
him at work examining the Premium List, and by the 
aid of the 





COMPANION MAP 


he knows just where to send his presents. 


SANTA CLAUS 


Appoints Every Parent as his SPECIAL AGENT, 
and suggests that you make up your selections for 
Christmas Presents from the Premium List very soon. 


THE PREMIUM LIST 


We sent you contains a perfect BAZAR of 
over 1,000 useful articles from which to 
select. Order as soon as possible, and you will 
find that Christmas Shopping by Mail will 
save you 


TIME, PATIENCE AND MONEY. 


ENCLOSE 


Your order for Holiday Goods in an en- 
velope directed as follows: 








PERRY MASON & CO. 
Youth's Oowpanmm Offioa 
Boston, Mass. 











Throat, Bronchial, and Lung Diseases 
aspecialty. Send two stamps for large treatise giving 
Seli-treatment. Address WORLD’s DisPENSARY MEDI" 
CAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. (Com. 





LOOK! is lsample ¢ and circular of 50 fast=se ling nov- 
. elties, Je. UNION NOVE LTY Co., Castile, N. Y. 


50 HOLIDAY SEASONS: 19. CENTS: 5.5, 











teady work. Extra inducements for good me 


alary Paid, or 65 per cent. Commission N 
end Stamp R.L. SPE NCER & Co., Ivoryton, Con 











WOOD ORNAMENTS 
For ScrollSawers. Send for cat: ME Zues and designs, 
L. H. RUSSE LL, + Stratford, C Onn, — 


SHORTHAN D Wr riting thoroughly 
taught by mail or 

personally. Situations procured for pupils when com- 

petent. Send forcircular. W.G. CHAFFER, Oswego,N.Y. 


Hayden’s Modern School for Guitar. 
With over!00 Songs & Pieces. 75 Cts, 
Circulars free. W.L, Hayden, Boston, Mass: 


STAMPS! STAMPS! STAMPS! 
Collectors should send 3c. stamp for my new list, and 
10 foreign stamps. 100 mixed stamps, 10¢.3 100 all dife 
ferent, 5e. Agents wanted. JOHN B. GAL DER, = 
Beekman kman Street, New York City. 





age 66, 
THE “DOVER EGG BEATER” 
Is the only article in the wide world that is Warranted 
to DELIGHT = Purchaser, For 50 cents one is 
sent by mail, postpai 
DOVER STA) iv ING CO., Boston, Ms., U.S.A. 
Jastward, Ho! or Adventures at Rangeley 
uakes. “Best Boys — ever vublished,” say 
the — who read it. 3 -5 illus. Sent by mail | 
on receipt of price, $1.50, p Life in the Wilderness, 
by same author, 224 pages, 12 illus. by mail 30e. Address 
CHAS. A.J. PARRA It, Jams tica Plain, Mass. 
Photo 


BOOM FOR AGENTS, & 0 oi GARFIEL 
droups ot 
WIFE, MOTHER, and DAUGHTER, (the four 
on one Card). Cabinets also, 4x5, 8x10, and 16x20, Retail 
quick at 35e., 50c¢., & “a Soph $3. Mailed, Special 
whe sto Agents. Address KE, LOVEJOY, 8 State Street, 
‘hieago, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF NOVELTIES 
AND FANCY COODS. 


Goods new and useful in every family, Send stamp 
for Catalogue of Holiday Goods. WELLS MAN 
FACTURING CO., 65 SUDBURY ST., BOsTON, MASS, 


AGENTS JTo. Sell our combined TOW EL, 
WE RACK, and WALL PROTEC. 
WANT TOR. Some ‘thing entirely new and 
Pape sells readily. Circulars with colored 
You lithograph Sent on application. 
PAGE MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
2 ~C hoice Embossed Eicturen 
e) Bets. 10 ve Dee: i 
Bets. 15 for silk Be Se 
orise Bouquets ct 
50. Any SLA 
Ws ALL ACE PHELPS & C O., 124 De meron n St. C hicago. 


ANNAFORD VENTILATED RUBBER BooT 
1,3 not sweat or chill the feet, 
keep the feet dry and warm. 
ANNAFORD VENTILATED Boor Co. 79 
Milk Street, Boston, Ask your dealer for 
them, or send for eireul: u's. 


STAMPS 500 Foreign well mixed + 2 
2 -_ rent, worth from 1 to de 
> aus av 





25 cts. 100 Re ine 





7 Chromos 5 cts. 
Ss‘ 








‘Stamps ake 





QHe.; 115 all 
“ach, 28e.3 5 
; 7 War tne $ 












CARDS 24556°5.235 

| $1 oo $: ,00, 
per set of 6, by mail to any ad: 
dress. Finer, 75c to $2 each. 
Lange stand best assortm’tinU.s, 


Bergedorf 12c.: 4 seer eis 

50U.S. 28¢c.; 2 Prince Ed. Isle%e.33 Ve 

fede! srate 6c. 15 Spain te 3 Catz logue s3e. EDY 
EKE & CO., 2823 C aluinet . Ave + Chicago, I, 





ne mela le. 3 3. Cx 
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S. D. Childs & Co.,Chicago, IL, 


_ INSTRUCTIVE. 
MUSEMENT for Children from 7 to 1 years 
old. Sene ce pee Se stamps for a ies No.l of 





PASTIME ING Ss, 6 sheets 
elegantly lithographed in 6 colors Het oe ed by Pe 








and Public as the che > est and most instructive amus 
ment ever offered. Address PASTIME PU BLISHING 
CO., BosToN, MAss. Agents Wanted. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from '75 cents to $200. Circulars 
free, Specimen Book of Type, 10 
cents. 5 kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


4% yk’ 4 WRIST Ae BOX. AC _ wer M AS 
RDS eto ILD’s _ MS, le. 

f 3; Autograph Ibum, Lie.} 
4T uae We.34 L arge PERFORATED MOTTONS: 
18e.; GARFIELD’S PIC i RE, We. All for 54 ets. 
U TOGR: APH ALBUM.—tlustrated with 48 Pice 
tures, in colors! 10) Album Quotations, and 12 Wor- 
sted Patterns, all for lec.: 6 we} die., Lo for $1, 100 
Chromo and Picture Cards, 36¢.; 21 President ¢ wg 10c 
Send 3c, stamps. J.F. INGALL Lynn, Mass,, Box Y. 
Press 83. 


3, Your Owns test 


_ 13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
oe ure, old or young. E rything ¢ easy 
t by pr ante “ instruction Send 

: 2 amps ttalogue of TP a, 
e 4 ‘J Type, 




















rds, Labels, 








Cards, &c. to the factory. 


m Kelsey & Coy Meriden, C Conn, 


1 WE will se nd 40 Pieces Words and 
Music including the vocal gems from 
ine C Connie Operas of OLIVETTE 
MASCOT and BILLI 
s TAYE JOR, now all the rage eve 


where, fogeteer with Polkat, Waltzes, Ballads, Songs, 
etc., and all for 20 cts.. SATISFACTION GU ARANTEED. 
Postage stamps taken. "Too selections for Autograph 
Albums, L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washi’ton St., Boston, Ms, 
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«SILK: ORNAMEN 


Patented November 12th, 1878. 
An entirely new manner of ornamenting (e qual to hand-painting.) 
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END LETTER STAMP to ANDRUS & 

ILLINGWORTH, Rockr ORD, ILLINOIS, tor a copy 

of sixteen. page paper devoted to Shells, Insects, 

Birds, Animals, Minerals, Coins, Stamps, 
E low ers, Puzzles, and Stories. 


NEW ATTRACTIONS. 

1 Doz. elegant Visiting Cards written with the Auto- 
matic Shading Pen for *. Two of Lowell’s choicest 
steel engraved Holiday Cards (large), finest in the 
world, lettered as you wish in beautifully shaded letters 
for 25e. ldc, each, (Stamps). Manufacturers of fine gloss 
ink for Shading Pen. Circulars sent if desired. 

B.W. & H.S. CHILD, 64 FEDERAL ST., Boston, 


MUSIC SENT| SEND YOUR ADDRESS. Wewit | 


[mai MAN FREE 17 specimen paves 
HAPEL CHOIK—a book of 

Tit pages ot New ANTHEMS for 
Choir and Home. The book com- 
Bi to any address, tWe, or 12 for 
The Chicago Music Co., Chi- 
aly or Wm. A. Pond & Co., N.Y 


AS FL a8 Christmas Presex it for Young Folks. 
GARFIE LIFE For Young Folks! From 
Log Cabin to White House. 
450 ELD Ss lo Til ustrations. Fine Cloth bind= 
ing. Contains Steel Portraits Mr.and Mrs, Garfield, 
The materials for thisbook were furnished by J. Al Gar= 
field, his early associates, Teachers, Pupils, and Captain 
of Canal-boat on which he served. Price $1.50 by mail, 
postpaid. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


MUS!Cearesins 


100 Popular Songs, words and music, 30 cts. 100 
Comic Songs, words and music, 30 cts. 100 Sentimental 
Songs, words and music, 30 cts. 100 Old Favorite 

| Songs, words and music, 30 cts. 100 Oper: 
words and music, 30 cts. 100 Home Songs, word: 
| music, ge 8. 100 Irish Songs, words and music, 3 
cts. 100 Ethiopian Songs, words and music, 30 ets. 
Four of the above lots for $1.00. 558 Pieces of music for 
Violin, 50 cts. 200 Pieces of music for Accordeon, 50 
cts. 500 Pieces music for Flute, 50 ets. 200 Pieces 
music for Banjo, 50 cts. The most popular music ever 
published. Order atonce. 44-page ¢ jatalogue , all kinds, 
of instruments, free. 2" Lowest prices. wat 

G. H. W. BATE s, Impor T! R, Boston, Mass. 


MASON BEST, in the WORLD 


winners of highest shen asi at EVERY 
AND A eped WORLD'S F or FOURTEEN 


YEARS. ANEW ILLUSTRATED CATS 
HAMLIN ALOGUE, 36 pp.4to, is ready this mouth, 
and will be sent free to any address, ¢ 


ane 
nouncing IMPORTANT ~ 













































IMPROV E- 
S MENTS, and MANY NEW STYLES; 
over lWinall. Prices, $22. $30, $54, $66, $34 
to $500 and up; also for easy payme nts. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street 
BOSTON ; 46 Kast lith Street, NEW “YORK; M9 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO. 


(<> MUSIC BOOKS FOR 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS ! 


CLUSTER OF ENGLISH SONGS, 
GEMS OF FORE A 7 a 
SONGS OF AMER1 
MUSICAL W. RE. ATH 
I ff +4 ¢ Yocal and Instrumental. 
MUSIC REETING, Instrumental. 
DUE i GE: US. Four Hands, 
GEMS OF THE WALTZ, Instrumental. 
HOME FAVORITE. Tnsirumental. 
Boards, $2; Cloth, $2.50; F each, 
ME NDE: LSSOHN'S SONGS WITHO é ih WORDS, 
White, Smith & Co.'s F:alition Peters ) Paper, $8; 
‘oth, $1.2 Nis wait $ 
SCHUMA fot BUM. Paper, 60ets.; Full Gilt, $1.50, 
CHOPIN'S AL YZE <4 (L tolit’s edition.) Pape r, 50 
cents; rel Gite $1.56 
Edited by 


" © Ta L O! Oo! BARL MARBLE. 


“The best musical wiaeasine en the countr says the 
Yankee Blade. $1.60ayear. Send for pre om th list and 
specimen copy. 

A fulland com let te assortment of Music Rolls at prices 
from 75 cents to 

Any of the ahove se nt aE maid on receipt of price. 

WHITE, CO., Publishers 
bie. Ww ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Consisting of Violin, Box, Bow 
and Teacher, Sent to oy! part 
jjofthe United States ond to % 

days trial before 
buying. 





VOCAL. 
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Violin 
Outfits . 

3.50, a » 812. & BZZ. cach. Send Stamp 
o Senutl ully Ellustrated 82 page Cat: eof Vio- 
Jins, Guitars, Banjos, Cornets, Fiutes, singeall kinds, Iarmon- 
jicas, Organ Accordcons, Music Boxes, &c. Lowest Prices. 
Mail O: ersa Specialty,” C.W, Story, 26 Central St. Boston, Masse 


POETS AND PRESIDENTS. 


Just published, a complete set of Portraits of Emi- 
nent Authors and P ‘oets, comprising 'T WENTY FINE 
STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING ac-simile Auto- 

raphs, accompanied by index card, ing date of birth, 

virth-place, &c., of the following:—Bryant, Burns, Gor- 
don, Byron, Dickens, Emerson, Goldsmith, H: ulleck, 
Holmes, Hood, Longfellow, Lowe 1" Moore, Poe, Saxe, 
Scott, Shakespeare, Taylor, Tennyson, Whittier an nd 
Willis. Also a complete set of Poriraits of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, comprising Twenty-one 
fine Steel Plate Engravings, with fac-simile autographs, 
accompanied by index card, giving date of birth, birth- 
place, When inaugurated, term of office, &c., from Wash- 
ngtonto Arthur inclusive. Above are ¢ ‘abinet size, on 
Ivory finished cards, with gold beveled edges, enclosed in 
fine leather cases. Price, post free, $2.60 each set or $5.00 
for the two, In addition to their value from an art stand- 
— they will be found useful in every household as 
vistorical’ references and form a beautiful Christmas 
yresent. Will refund the money if_not satisfactory. 
= by permission to publishers of Youth’s Compan- 
on. 
F. TRIFET. 25 School St., Boston, Maas. 
Send for catalogue of goods. Free to any address 
‘mentioning C ONPANION, 
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SILK, LINEN, COTTON and other FABRICS, 


SUITABLE FOR DECORATING. 


Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, etc. 
'ATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


~) 50c and $1 Senge Packages of Silk Ornaments will be sent on 
receipt of amount. 


PALM & FECHTELER, 


mos nroapway, | NEW YORK. 





“What the Works are toa Watch 
the Action is to the Organ.” 


petition. 





Se 
P. 8.—Prices from “only $20, upwards. Address 
In writing please mention 
Companion, 





THE CARPENTER ORGAN ACTION. 


In all the essential qualities of the Reed Organ, this 
Action is unrivalled. Hence, in purity and sweetness 
of tone, in volume, variety, and in the general brilliancy 
of the united effect, these Organs are beyond . com- 

They are endorsed by leading music: 
literary papers, eminent musicians and critics, both of 
this country and Europe. 

If you, or any of your friends or neighbors, contem- 
plate the purchase of an Organ now or at any 
future time, send your address and receive Free my 
beautiful catalogue descriptive of 


More than 100 different Styles. 


al and 








EDWIN P, CARPENTER, Weseusber, Mass, 
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(CHILD HILDRENS COLUMN) 


For the Companion. 


TELLING A STORY. 

Little Blue-Eyes is sleepy ; 

Come here and be rocked to sleep. 
What shall I tell you, darling? 

The story of Little Bo-Peep, 
Or of the cows in the garden? 

The children that ran away? 
Of all the old, old stories, 

What shall I tell you, pray? 








“Tell me,”—the sleepy eyes opened 
Like violets when they blow,— 

“The ’tory of Him in ’e manger, 
The ’ittle Trist-child ’ou know. 

I like to hear that ’tory 
The best of all ’ou tell,” 

And I clasped my darling closer, 
As the twilight shadows fell. 


And sitting there in the twilight, 
I told my child again 
Of Christ who was born in a manger, 
And died for the souls of men. 
And telling the dear old story 
To the child upon my breast, 
I saw his eyes close softly, 
And he dropped away to rest. 


And I prayed as I kissed him softly, 
He might always love to hear 

The story of Christ and the manger, 
That now he held so dear. 

Pray God he may never forget it, 
But, drawn by the love so sweet, 

He may sit, like the old disciples, 
And learn at the Master’s feet. 

EBEN E. Rexrorp. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW THE STOCKINGS 
WERE FILLED. 


Pussy got into the house somehow, 
just as the least little streak of morn- 
ing light beginning to peep 
through the window curtains, and 
stole up stairs. She jumped upon 
the bed, andrubbed her cold nose 
against Lill’s face, and wakened her. 

Lill sprang up in bed, for it came 
to her like a flash, “It’s Christmas 


was 


day !” 
“Bessie, wake up! Merry Christ- | 
mas!” she cried, and in half a min- ly * 


ing down stairs to the sitting-room, 
after the Christmas stockings. 
They hadn't a doubt of finding 
them full. Santa Claus had never 
forgotten them yet. 
You can imagine, then, their dis- | 
may when each little girl clasped a 
limp and empty stocking, with not so 


\ 
ute four little bare feet were patter- } 


COMPANION. 


DEC. 8, 1881. 








| The door flew open, and in bounced Gente Claus, 


sure enough! He wore a very furry coat, and a 
| red cap, high and pointed at the top, and bound 
| with fur. His eyes were hidden behind great sil- 
| ver-rimmed spectacles, and his hair and beard 
were long, and white as snow. 

Mamma came out of the bedroom just then, and 
Bessie and Lill sidled up to her, and caught each 
one of her hands, feeling half afraid of the queer, 
“jolly old elf,” and then stood, silent and watch- 
ing. 

The great pack upon Santa’s back didn’t seem 
to be empty yet, and there were packages peeping 
out of every pocket, out of the breast of his coat, 
and even out of his sleeves. He seemed in a tear- 
ing hurry. 


“Whew! Whew!” said he. “This is the first 


“T believe Pe seen him before! Else I dreamed 
Idid! Else he’s some like father !” she whispered. 

Her mother laughed aloud at this. It made old 
Santa Claus look up from his work, and he 
seemed to espy the little group in the corner for 
the first time. 

“Bless my stars!” he ejaculated, beginning to 
gather up hastily from the rug the parcels that 
had fallen out of his pack. 

“Bless my stars and stripes! Folks mustn’t see 
me about this business !” 

He threw his pack over his back, and then put- 
ting his hands deep in his side pockets, drew them 
out full, and a shower of sugar-plums pelted the 
little girls, as he hurried out of the room. 

Just as he was going he threw a big package at 





their mother, saying,— 
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a, 
much as a sugar-plum to fill out the ( + ) 
toc. y : i‘ 
They ran to mamma’s bedroom ( 


to pour out their complaints. 

“Santa Claus forgot us!” 
LII, with starting tears. 

“He didn’t bring us anything!” S 
said Bessie, throwing herself 
her mother’s feet in 
grief. 

“T think it’s too bad!” 

“He's real mean. I'll never like 
him again!” said Bessie. 

“Oh, go back to bed,” said mam- 
ma. “You've got up too early. How 
do you expect Santa Claus can 
always get round before daylight? 
There are such numbers of little 
boys and girls, the wonder is that 
he gets round at all. He'd never 
forget you, I’m sure. Go back, and 
curl down in bed till it’s really light. 
Then get up and dress yourselves 
nicely, before you come down, and 
you'll see what you'll see.” 

Rather disconsolate, the little girls went back to 
bed. 

“You needn’t feel so bad, Bessie Bradley. 
Haven't you found out more’n a hundred times, 
that mamma knows about things better’n we do 2” 
said Lill. 

“T aint feelin’ bad, any more’n you are! and 
Santa Claus is a comin’ in ’bout nine or eight min- 
utes,” said Bessie. 

While waiting for daylight they talked of the 
presents they hoped to have, and as soon as the 
sun peeped above the eastern horizon they were 
up, and putting on their clothes as quickly as pos- 
sible, went down stairs. 

There was nobody in the sitting-room. A fire 
was burning in the grate, and the stockings hung 
against the mantel, but they still looked limp. 

They were not near enongh to be sure they were 
empty, when a loud “Toot! toot! toot!” sounded 
from somewhere with a jingling of bells, and a 
tramping of feet. 

“He’s coming! O Lill Bradley, old Santa’s a 
coming!” said Bessie, clinging to her 
skirts. 


cried \ f 


Across 
an agony of 


said Lill. 


sister’s 
Lill held her breath, and said nothing. 
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chance I’ve had to take breath since I started out 
last night. So many youngsters to visitthis year! 
I thought I never should getround. Whew! how 
hot it is here. Well, let’s see!” 

He whirled the pack from his back, down on 
the rug, and began rummaging vigorously among 
the packages within it. “Only two stockings to 
fill here, and little ones at that. I’ve lots of pres- 
ents left over.” 

He drew out a package, held his head on one 
side with a funny little grimace as he peeped into 
it, and then thrust it into Lill’s red stocking. 

“That’s a doll, I know!” whispered Lill, squeez- 
ing her mother’s hand. 

A similar package went into Bessie’s blue one. 
Then other, smaller packages, till the stockings 
would hold no more. 

All the time he worked he kept jerking out fun- 
ny little speeches about the children and their 
wants, as if he knew all about them. 

Lill and Bess were in a state of joyful excite- 
ment. Lill thought there was something familiar 
about the voice, or the motions, or something ; she 
couldn’t tell what. 





“That’s for the old lady, there! 
near forgetting her!” 

Lill knew the voice in which this was said, and 
cried out,— 

“It’s father! It’s father!” 

They sprang after him, and led him back into 
the room, in laughing triumph. 

They took off the pointed cap and the blue spec- 
tacles. They brushed the flour from his eyebrows, 
and rubbed the red from hischeeks. They robbed 
him of the pillow that had made him look so 
“chubby and plump,” and the gray wig and beard 
that made him look so venerable. 

And when they came to examine the contents of 
the stockings they were more than ever delighted 
to have for a Santa Claus their own dear father. 


4 
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MINA’S BOILED EGG. 


If there was anything that Mina loved to eat, it 
was a boiled egg, but her parents lived in the vil- 
lage and never kept hens, so she did not often have 
one. 

She went visiting at Farmer Brown’s one day, 


Came pretty 











and oh! there were boiled eggs for d ene She 
kept hers by her plate, saving it till the very last 
thing, because it was the very best. 

She sat next to Mr. Brown, and just as she was 
nearly ready to fix it to eat, he picked it up. 

“You don’t like boiled eggs, do you?” he said. 
“Never mind, I can eat it.” 

And he did. 


- +@>--- -- 
For the Companion. 
A CHRISTMAS WISH. 
I'd like a stocking made for a giant, 
And a meeting-house full of toys, 
Then I'd go out in a happy hunt 
For poor little girls and boys; 

Up the street, and down the street, 
And across and over the town, 
I'd search and find them every one 

Before the sun went down. 


One would want a new jack-knife 
Sharp enough to cut; 

One would long for a doll with hair, 
And eyes that open and shut; 

One would ask for a china set 
With dishes all to her mind; 

One would wish a Noah’s ark 
With beasts of every kind. 

Some would like a doll’s cook-stove 
And a little toy wash-tub; 

Some would prefer a little drum 
For a noisy rub-a-dub-dub. 

Some would wish for a story-book, 
And some for a set of blocks; 

Some would be wild with happiness 
Over a new tool-box. 


And some would rather have little shoes 
And other things warm to wear; 

For many children are very poor, 
And the winter is hard to bear. 

I'd buy soft flannels for little frocks, 
And a thousand stockings or so; 

And the jolliest little coats and cloaks 
To keep out the frost and snow. 


I'd load a wagon with caramels, 
And candy of every kind; 
Z And buy all the almonds and pecan nuts 
2 And taffy that I could find. 

4; And barrels and barrels of oranges 

I'd scatter right in the way; 
So the children would find them the 

very first thing 

When they woke on Christmas Day. 


P ——— 
\\ GY For the Companion. 

“ LDA FIDO’S AND KITTY’S 

Vip x a CHRISTMAS. 


“Mamma,” said Benjie, “won’t 
you please give me some moncy to 
get a Kismas p’esent for Fido? I 
want to buy a silver collar.” 

Mamma thought a minute, and 
then said — 

“Silver collars cost a great deal, 
dear; and besides, are apt to be stol- 
en; but Fido may have a new one, 
of bright scarlet morocco, with your 


name on it, and a little bell. Will 
that do?” 
“Yes’m; that will be nice.” And 


Benjie held up his rosy lips for a 
kiss, as sure of having the new col- 
lar for his pet as if it were already 
bought, for he knew mamma’s prom- 
ises were always kept. 

Sure enough, on Christmas morn- 
ing, the first thing Benjie drew out 
of his plump stocking was a scarlet 
collar, with a tiny bell. 

There was a blue ribbon, too, for 
Kitty Clover; and very happy was 
Benjic, when he sat on the rug, 
watching his pets, with their new or- 
naments, eating their Christmas 
breakfast, as mamma called it. 

Kitty Clover and Fido were good 
friends, and would eat from the same 
plate, and sleep on the same mat. 

“Tam glad my little boy thought 
of his pets, and tried to make them 
happy at Christmas,” said mamma; 
“but, darling, you might do for them 
—what they would like still better. ’ 

Besides their usual saucer of 
bread and milk, they had chicken- 
bones and bits of tongue this morn. 
ing, and greatly enjoyed their meal. 

“What, mamma?” asked Benjie, quite sur- 
prised. 

“You love them, I know, and usually you are 
kind to them,” said mamma; “but sometimes you 
forget to feed them, and sometimes you tease 
them. 

“They don’t like to draw your cart, or dance on 
their hind feet, but you try to make them do these 
things. 

“And sometimes you pull them about or wake 
them up. 

“If you will, for all the New Year, treat them 
as kindly as you would want to be treated if you 
were a kitten or a little dog, it will be worth more 
to them than any present or nice Christmas 
breakfast.” 

Benjie thought it over. 

“’ll try, mamma,” he said, and he kept his 
word. 

By the time the next Christmas came round, 
Kitty Clover and Fido loved him very dearly, and 
never ran away to hide under the sofa, or behind 
the door. M. 0. J. 
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Christmas Nuts. 
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LETTER ENIGMA. 
My first is in smiles and in frowns; 
My second in cities and towns; 
My third is in airy, my fourth is in fairy; 
My fifth is in crosses and crowns. 
My sixth is in forest and leaf; 
My seventh in brilliant and brief; 
My eighth is in kirtle, my ninth is in myrtle; 
My tenth is in shamrock and sheaf. 
My eleventh in buckler and lance; 
My twelfth is in wedding and dance; 
My thirteenth in laughter, my fourteenth in after; 
My fifteenth in dream and romance. 
My whole o’er Judean hills once led the way 
To where a noble, kingly stranger a 

LARTFORD. 


2. 
A QUAINT HOLIDAY LETTER. 
Containing twenty-five hidden Christmas Presents of 
all sorts. 

For the benefit of any of our nut-crackers who may 
be unfamiliar with this kind of puzzles, the first para- 
graph is printed with italics, giving the clew. 

Dear Miss Kate. Since the cheering holidays are so 
near at hand, I will write ¢o you ina fantastic and youth- 
ful style. In fact, my letter will rouse you from your 
usual pensive mood, and prove, I hope, quite a “‘settler” 
of your rising discontent. 

I, since Christmas is near, drop study and work, box 
the maid’s ears when she refuses to join in my play, 
and prove myself an original “hummer,” gay and antic, 
ha! In three days more, according to old Father 
Time’s clock eternal, good Santa Claus (let him bless 
you forever, Kate,) will be here, just as surely as stars 
bestud the skies. 

We shall have no cooked goose nor gander for our 
Christmas dinner, but a big fat turkey. I shall watch 
for you all Christmas morning. You are a trump, 
Ethel, your old classmate, says. 

I was in town yesterday with Tom, the saucy cub, 
allday. Now hist! let me tell you something on the 
sly. I saw him buy a table ornament made of lava, sev- 
eral dollars’ worth of children’s trumpery, and I 
thought he hid a few music scrolls away under his over- 
coat. This led me to play the same game, so I—but 
you must become a know-nothing (K. N.) if ever I tell 
you anything more. 

Wishing the “top o’ the mornin’ ” to you, I remain, 

Eve@1e BELL. 
3. 
SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 

Take a word of the same length from each quotation, 
and if the right words be selected, their initial letters 
will form the name of a festival which is celebrated in 
all Christian countries. 

“This England never did (nor never shall) 
Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror.” 
King John. 


“But, oh, how bitter a thing it is to look into happiness 


through another man’s eyes!” As You Like It. 
‘As surfeit is the father of much fast, 
So every scope by the immoderate use 
Turns to restraint.” 
Measure for Measure. 
“The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails.” ’ 
Winter's Tale. 
“And sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye, 
Steal me awhile from mine own company.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
“So part we sadly in this troublous world, 
To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem.” 
3 King Henry V1. 
‘*What’s more miserable than discontent?” 
2 King Henry VI. 
‘‘ Advantage is a better soldicr than rashness.” 
King Henry V. 
“We may out-run, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running.”’ 
King Henry VIII. 
M. C.D. 
4. 
A CHRISTMAS IF. 


Supply « word foreach blank so that the endings o 
each triplet will rhyme. 








Ei 

itupin her little (bed), 

And gazed at the sunrise glowing —— (red), 
With a happy thought in her simple (head). 
“Mamma, is to-morrow Christnigs i 
“Yes, my darling.” “But, mamma, » 
Will Santa Claus surely come this ———? 
“What do you think he’ll bring to ? 

I wish I were Santa Claus, then we'd 
All what beautiful things would 




















! 
“Everybody should have some ; 
I'd buy my dolly a new gold : 
And sister a pretty bird to 
“I'd give cach old tramp a goody to ‘ 
And Maggie an apron white and ; 
And Rob some shoes for his poor bare 
“But, mamma, what should T buy for 
I know—# baby all live and ——, 
With little white frock and ties of ——. 
“Mamma, what do you laugh for? 
What makes the tears come? do you 
For fear good Santa will pass you 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


?. D or money refunded, Mailed in plain wrapper for 30 
G BAG cents in stamps. or two for 50 cents, by G@ . N. 
IR A BAREE Me aa sptectinetaioet euldkenres, 
N.Y. Circular givesover estimonials of quick cures, 
G = = ° E D S » 4 z = G xactly a5 represented and the doctor reliable. 
E END 
G . " 
2. Steam-printing. ro] o =| 
3. H EALIN G@ So w 
E MBRAC E a2 oO 
R EGULA BR ae 3 
WZ APaTEB A fe S w 
ANGULA R o _ B 
Nie@egarR D jc] iw) 
DeEcORU M ~ mM . 
O ritiric E < 
C HECKE R i-=) 
OmNIFI C 
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a Scas7 @ LINEN GLACE?! 
E MBARG O ss 
Z ONULA R rr ” 
Double Acrostic: HERNANDO CoRTEZ. GERARD onounced Ginesay.) The ‘ne Fins ultra” Starch 


MERCATOR. 
4. St, Nicholas—13th letter from initial. 
‘ 


FINDING A WIFE AT CHURCH. 
In the days before the Revolution, when Puritan hab- 
its were still in force, a young Scottish laird spent a 
Sunday in Stratford, Conn. Travelling was forbidden, 
and the young Scotchman, to fill up tedious hours, went 
to the village church. 


The face of a beautiful girl in the choir attracted his at- 
tention rather than the minister’s sermon. He sought 
an introduction, found her of noble character, though 
in humble condition, secured her a thorough education, 
and in due time married her and took her to his Scot- 
tish home. 

The elder Prof. Silliman, who often heard the story 
in his boyhood, visited Scotland when a young man, 
and was introduced to Sir John Stirling and his wife. 
He found the lady to be of American birth, and to his 
utter surprise, discovered that he had met the heroine 
of the Stratford legend. 

The dignified and courteous Lady Stirling was the 
beautiful Miss Folsom. 





a anes 
DECEIVING THE CZAR. 

Nicholas, the Emperor of Russia, ruled his subjects 
with a rod of iron. He exacted prompt and absolute 
obedience, and allowed no appeal from his decisions. 
But the despotic emperor was often overreached. 


He took an intense dislike to the bust of Voltaire, 
which had adorned the walls of the imperial library. 
Its mocking smile disturbed him, and he ordered the 
chamberlain to destroy it. 

The chamberlain, thinking the marble bust too valu- 
able to be destroyed, removed it to a part of the library 
where he knew the emperor rarely penctrated. 

The device was successful fora time, and Nicholas 
supposed his order executed. But one day, after the 
Crimean defeat, he rushed from a Cabinet meeting into 
the very apartment where the bust had been placed. 
His anger was intense on seeing it, and he gave com- 
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ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 
THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
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Samples of the FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


and an Illustrated Book of Rules for using the same, sent 
on receipt of a3-cent stamp. 


Address NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


Florence, Mass. 





mands to a footman to cast it to the ground. He did so, 
but it struck the floor unharmed, and turned its sneer- 
ing face towards the Czar, as if mocking his ambition 
to rule solely by force and yet expect to meet with sin- 
cerity and loyalty. 

= —_ —_ +e —E 

HOME-FRUITS, 
It may comfort some of our readers, who see no 
prospect of a possible visit to Europe, to know that the 
fruits of Southern Europe are greatly inferior toour own. 
A bright correspondent of the Providence Journal 
speaks of a great disappointment in tasting the famous 
grapes and oranges of Italy. Hesays: 


In Italy, the land of the vine, there were seen no such 
grapes asathome. The Italian pears are small and of 
poor flavor; German somewhat larger, but of little 
worth; the Italian oranges not to be named, except in 
damaging contrast with our own California and Florida 
fruit. German grapes are somewhat larger than the 
Italian, but not much better in flavor. 

Our Concord, Hartford Prolific, Rogers No. 15, Dela- 
wares, Catawbas and a host of other varieties would 
look like kings and queens of the vine in their royal 
robes of purple and wine-color when placed among 
these. And as for pears, the russet jackets of one of 
the Flemish Beauties or the Buffums at home hide 
more sweetness than any or all the specimens seen 
here. 

———_-_ <4 p———_—___——. 


A FORTUNATE LOSS. 
Lord Thurlow, one of the greatest of English chan- 
cellors, had an ungovernable temper, which was a sore 
trial to his friends. Its outbursts at his family table, 
even when surrounded by guests, were humiliating. At 
Cabinet meetings, when his will was crossed, he some- 
times stormed at his colleagues like a fish-woman. 


Even in the presence of royalty his passion broke 
over all restraint, and compelled sharp rebukes from 
the king. On one occasion, George the Third, who 
was noted for his gracious courtesy, contrived to re- 
prove him by a jest, and the great chancellor’s friends 
never allowed him to forget it. He came late to some 
important meeting, at which the king presided, and 
apologized for tardiness by saying that, in an interview 
by the way, he had lost his temper. 

“Allow me to congratulate you, my lord,” said the 
king, with great suavity; ‘‘I hope you may never find 
it, for it was the worst temper I ever knew.” 








Halford Sauce, the great relish of the world for 
family use. Beware of spurious imitations. [Com. 
sicetetitasaatllisiathihantante 
Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Promotes avigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and‘has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts—the best. 


———oe-—---- 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN MALARIAL TROUBLES. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an excellent adjuvant in 
malarial troubles. In despondency and debility it has 
f | beneficial effects. (Com. 








Linen. Clark's Indelible Pencils and 
INK. Sold at all Stationers. 


XCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER CO., 
Buchanan, Mich. Want Agents, Send for terms. 
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NEEDLES. 


The Best in the Market. 
Manufactured by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, 
England. Lvery Needle warrauted perfect. 


HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents, 
NEW YORK. 


Imported Silk Handkerchiefs. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 





We have just re- 
ccived one thousand 
dozen fine imported 
silk handkerchiefs, 
which we offer at 
prices that will as- 
tonish our patrons. 
The centres of these 
beantiful handker- 
chiefs are composed 
of narrow strips, 
around which are 
wide borders bro- 
caded im harmoniz- 
ing colors. We have 
selected the pretti- 
est and most fash- 
fonable shades of 
color, and now that 
silk handkerchiefs 
are so fashionable, 
ladies and misses will find this an opportunity seldom offered to 
secure useful and beautiful goods at unusually low prices. Ladies 
can wear them at the belt, or in the side pocket, with one corner 
exposed, producing a very pretty effect. They are also quite 
recherché for young gentlemen. They make very appropriate 
Christmas or birthday presents, an] almost any one would 
value them (judging from their appearance) at from 50 cents to 
15 cents each. Price only 24 cents, oreight Z-centstamps. 3 
handkerchiefs, assorted colors,@Q cents. { doz., $2—by mail, 
postpaid. Postage stamps accepted the same ascash, Address 


EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY C0., 
87 Warren Street, New York 











VERY GENERAL satisfaction is expressed by our far- 
off patrons with the clothing received from us, and 
every season our mail order trade increases from the 

ecumulation af customers who have been faith- 
ed. Our object is to secure a 










yermManent con= 

ney throughout the entire United States, and if 
any clothes bought of us have failed to give satisfac- 
tory wear, we shall be thankful for a report of the facts, 
that we may |afford a recompense for any loss ins 
curred. Samples and easy directions for ordering 
mailed free on request. 


ROGERS, PEET & Co., 
487 Broadway, New York. 









KNOWN 
throughout 
the world as 


ba 
Dy the most 


Wl PERFECT 
‘ZL FITTING 
=—\ CORSET 

MADE. 


They give 
complete 
satisfaction, 
and are war- 
ranted to 
wear twice 
G aslong as or- 
dinary cor- 
‘ey. sets. 
The above cut is a correct representation of 
our R H quality. If you cannot find this most 
| desirable Corset where you are accustomed to 
| purchase, we will send it for ONE DOLLAR, 
POSTAGE FREE. The best value inthe world 
for the money. 
Send for descriptive catalogue of other styles, 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y. 


{If you order, state in what paper you saw this advere 
tisement.] 








Medina’s 
Lisbon 
Water 


Wave. 


AHEAD OF ALL, 


as daily testimonials from hundreds of Ladies through- 
out the country will prove. This famous wave is far the 
cheapest in the end, as it never gets out of curl, Every 
one warranted. Ladies should beware of the many imita- 
tions of our Lispon Wave. We arethe Sole Manufac- 
turers, Prices $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, and upwards. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICES, 


BEST FRENCH LONG HAIR SWITCHES. 


23 inches long, 212 ounces for $3.00 
26 ii ad 3 “ 
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Rules and for Knitting 
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“MEDICATED CREAM” isa 
scientific, and the ONLY” KNOWN harmless, pleasant and 
absolutely SURE and infallible cure. It removes clean 
and completely every one for good in a few days only, 
leaving skin clear, smooth and unblemished always, 
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MADE 
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3 Beacon Street, 





Boston. 


SELECTIONS SHOULD NOT 
DO NOT 
OVERLOOK THE OFFER 
IN THE THANKS- 
GIVING NUMBER OF THE 


H.H- CARTER & CO., 


‘* $4.00 
2s =“ “ 34 « “= &5.00 
30 « “6 4 ” “« $7.00 


These goods are one-third less than can be bought of 
any house in the country. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
address in the United States, Send for circular, 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington, cor. Summer, Boston, Mass. 





If ‘you want to buy 
Clothing for Men orBoys 


ether ready-made ormade 











and best Housekeepers in the land. 





Office, 86 Washington Street, Boston. 


undries, Hotels, S 
It prevents all git R 
Sticking, Blistering or Breaking. Ask your grocer for it. Wanpayir£ ° 


set ever made is secured. 


For sale by all leading deaiers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1.50. 
Manufac d only by 
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coiled wire springs, oe = 
Teadily tc every movement of the 
wearey, the most PERFECT 
FITTING ry comfortable cor- 


Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO,, Chicago, IL 
MONEY REFUNDED Foy, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct 


to order, do not fail to 


Baws ae SET. “4 send. for our Catalogue 
porenreameereremig 9? LARGEST: RETAIL 





yy. CLOTHINGHOUSE™ AMERICA | 


HE AMERICAN POPULAR DICTIONARY 
Superbly bound in Cloth and gilt. It contains 
every word now used in the English Language besides a 
vast amount of absolutely necessary information upon 
all Subjects, ‘ We have never seen its Equal” either 
in price, finish or contents. The Advocate, $1, poate 
on reeeint of prio. AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED 
DICTIONARY. A perfect gem, handsomely bound, 
post-paid 50cents. Address, 
STANDARD NOVELTY Co., New Haven, Conn, 




















For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS SUPERSTITIONS. 
The bucolic mind often gives “a local habitation and 
” of poetry. It is a poet’s 





a name” 
idea that 
Christ. The superstition of European peasants puts 
this idea into the belief that on Christmas morning the 
always found on their knees. This they do in 
imitation of the ox and ass who, according to an old 
legend, were present at the manger and knelt when 
Christ was born. 

An English traveller, Dowison, in his ‘Sketches of 
Upper Canada,” mentions that on one moonlight Christ- 
he met an Indian creeping along who motioned 
*“*Me watch to see the deer kneel,”’ he 
answered, to the traveller’s inquiry. ‘This is Christ- 
mas night, and all the deer fall upon their knees to the 
Great Spirit and look up.” 

In some parts of England the popular belief is that 
sheep walk in procession on Christmas eve, in com- 


to the “airy nothings 


oxen are 


mas cve, 


him to silence. 


memoration of the glad tidings first announced to shep- 
also said to sing in their hives on the 
Bread baked on Christmas 
mouldy, at least, s0 once thought 


Bees are 
before 


herds. 
night 
eve 


Christmas. 
never became 
many English housewives. 

England, the farmer and his friends 
partake of hot cakes and cider on Christmas eve. They 
then go to the bearing hot cake and cider as 
an offering to the principal apple-tree. The 
laid in the fork of the tree and the cider thrown over 
it, amid the firing of guns and the shouting of women, 
who sing: 


In Devonshire, 


orchard, 
cake is 


“Bear blue z 
Barn fulls, 
Thur 


les and pears enow, 
fulls, sack fulls. 
1! hurrah! hurrah!” 






In Hampshire a libation of spiced ale is sprinkled on 


the orchards and fields, while the chorus is sung: 
“Apples and pears with right good corn 
Come in plenty to every one 
Fat and « {\ ink good cake and ‘hot ale 
Give Karth to drink and she'll not fall.” 
for the Christmas 
An old superstition, long believed in Monmouth. 


Salmon was once a favorite dish 
table. 
shire, held that every Christmas morning a large salmon 
exhibited himself in the river near Aberavon, and per- 
mitted himself to be handled. 
impious as to capture the pious fish. 


No one, however, was so 


That salmon has emigrated along with most of the 
old superstitions that illustrated nature’s sympathy 
with the nativity. 

4+ 


PICTURE IN A DEAD EYE. 

All know that we see objects by a picture of them on 
the retina of the eye. It has been a popular notion that 
the last picture thus made remained after death; and it 
has been surmised that it might be possible to discover 
the murderer by his picture left on the retina of his vic- 
tim. It having been somewhat recently proved that 
some sort of a picture can thus be permanently pro- 
duced, the question in respect to the murderer has been 
Dr. W. C. Ayers has given much atten- 
tion to the subject, having experimented on more than 
a thousand rabbits—some living and some dead—in the 
laboratory of Prof. Kiihne, of Heidelberg, Germany. 


The head of the animal having been cut off in a dark 
room and covered with a dark cloth, is placed in a box 
with the open eye towards a pane of glass in the top, 
on which dark stripes are painted. 

This is exposed to the sun for two or three minutes; 
after which the eyes are removed from the head; the 
front half cut off, and the retinal portion put into alum 
water for five or six hours—these operations being per- 
formed under the sodium light. 

Then the retina having been gently removed from the 
bottom of the eye and brought into the daylight, is 
found to present a beautiful picture of the stripes on the 
top of the box. The same result is reached with a liv- 
ing animal. The image remains—in the latter case, if 
the animal is immediately killed—until putrefaction has 
set in. 

But after the most careful experiments for the pur- 
"eras he found it impossible to produce a picture of a 

‘uman being that could be recognized as even intended 
for a picture; and his conclusion is “it is utterly idle to 
look for the picture of a man’s face, or of the surround. 
ings, on the retina of a person who has met with a sud- 


again raised. 


| any other medicine. 


all nature unites in celebrating the birth of | — 
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Why Should It Live? 
Because it cures more cases of consumption than any 
other medicine. Because it cures a cough quicker than 














































NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 


DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 























Ithelpsall. Itharms none. This 
is said of P1so’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION, (Com. 
nm In powdered form, Delicious, ical, 
BRUNSWICE sae nient. 10 v arletios. Rie perpen 
SOUPS. ishing. Depot, 76 ) Warren Street, N. ¥. 
Make our Christmas pies, pu ddings. etc., delicious with 
6) 9Q@) PURE FLAVO EXTRACTS 
& GENUINE SELECTED SPICES. 
BARLOW'S The, Pin 4 Wash Blue, 
ale by Grocers. 
INDIGO BLUE dD. sy a aeunade. Peemine 
N. Second 8t., Philade Iphia, 
29TH YEAR of “Hall’s Journal of Health,” 
Monthly $2a year; sample copy, 20cts. Address 
FE. H. GIBBS & CO., H4bsth St., New York. Treats of the 
care of the health and the means of preventing disease; 
and talso has excellent miscellaneous reading. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
151 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, IL, 
: 2-'Ton Wagon Seales, $40; 4-Ton, $60; The 
Little Detective, $3. ‘Send for Price List. 
All Scales Warranted, Special terms to Dealers, 
200 RECIPES! 
WITH COPIOUS DIRECTIONS. See “Amafgeur’s 
Handbook of Practic al Information for the Workshop 
and the Laboratory.” Sentby mi nll for l5 cents (stamps: e 





Cc. atalogue of New Books free. J. PHIN,14 Dey St., N.Y. 
r Ev erlasting FLOWERS 
EL E GAN r and GRASSES, Send $1 


for 2 samples Winter Bouquets. 
ANDSOMEST EVER OFFERED. 
_C. W. DORR, Scedsman, Des Moines, Lowa. 


POMONA NURSERY. 
ORIENTAL #0 HYBRID PEARS 


Manchester, Bidwell, and Mt. Vernon 
Strawberries, taspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Flowers and Fruit Trees. CATA- 
LOGUES FREE. WM. PARRY, 

Parry P. O., New Jersey. 








R iE 1D) To give you an idea of abe 
Js au PEKLOR quality of DORR’S 
1iOow will send for trial 6 pack- 


ages pe. sorts, either vegetable or f — er 
seeds, on receipt of 6 cents postage, if 
ordered immediately. ORR, eed 
Grower, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
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t received an award on both — 
128 Horse power and r and Cleaner, at the Centen- 

FTE nial Exhibition; w:s awarded the two last Gold z 
x Medals £ ven } _ _ State ry ps 
Society on H r3 and Threshers ; and is the 
oO only Thresher sve. tcl from the vast number builtin [em 
= the United States, for illustration and description in > 
re) “ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- em 
peng cently published, thus adopting itas the gtandard ™m 

— machine of thiscountry, Catalogue sent free, Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.We (Bead 





BOW KER’S 


AMMONTATED 


FOOD for FLOWERS. 


Clean, odorless, producing healthy plants free from 
vermin. and abundant blossoms. The superintendent of | 
the Boston Publie Garden writes: | 
“T have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flower 
beds of the Public Garden and Squares of Boston durin 
the past season, and tind it to be all that it is represe a 
both as to producing healthy growth of the lant and its 
generous flowering. WILLIAM DOOGUE, Supt.” 
Trial packages sufficient for 20 plants for3 months sent 
by mail, 20 cents each, Two 10-cent pieces enclosed ina 
letter will reach us. A.little book, “//ow to Cultivate 
House Plants.” by Prof. Maynard, of the Mass. Agricul- 
tural College, pene a seach package. Address 
BOWKER FERTI LER CO., 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston, or Bt Broad Street, New York, 


GOODELI’sS 


WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO ~~ 














WLAN, ae 
AN vary 
toil we hy 








den death, even under the most favorable circum. 
stances.” 
+e 
REJECTING A MILK-BOY, 


Tradition says that at least two young ladies missed 
the opportunity of becoming “the first lady” in the 
land by suit of George Washington. He 
Was then a younger son, and though his name was asso- 
ciated with military pecuniary 
were not attractive enough to win either of these maid- 
dens’ hands. But at last the Widow Custis, prompted 


rejecting the 


glory, his prospects 


The White Mountain Potato Parer is the only machine 
ever made that will not only pare a potato much better 
than it can be done by hand, taking off a thinner parin; 
from every shape or kind of Potato, but will go into an 
clean out the eyes, and altogether at a saving of at least 
twenty per nt. It is tree from the objections made 
to the old style of rattle-trap, geared parers; is so 
and substantial, cannot get out of order, and so cheap 
as to be within the means of everybody. Almost any of 
the Potato Parers in the market seem as if they might 
do the work better “next time,” but the “White Moun- 
tain” does it now. Every machine warranted as repre= 
sented, Ask your hardware merchant for them. Price 
81 00, by mail, prepaid, GOODELL CO., 

Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N. H. 

















either by love or prophetic insight, accepted him, and 
her money put Washington in an independent position. 
What he did for her, history has told. 


A young lady in England once had the chance of be 
coming Lady Chantry and the wife of one of Britain's 
most eminent sculptors. Her name was Byng and her 
father was a Sheflicld pawnbroker. Frank Chantry’s 
father was a small dairy-farmer, and his son peddled 
out milk every morning 

Among his customers was the well-to-do pawnbroker. 
Pretty Jane, his daughter, used to take in the milk, 
and sundry chats at the kitchen door led to their mutu- 
al love. 

If Frank had to wait outside, 
self by scratching faces and figures on the doorposts 
with his knife. Whenthe young lady came, she would 
admire them, and this was reward enough for Frank. 
But neither saw in them a prophecy of the boy’s fu- 
ture. 

One day, a “Paul Pry” of a neighbor, who had been 
spying the lovers, told the pawnbroker that his daugh- 
ter was too fond of the young milkman. The purse 
proud knight of the three balls was indignant that a 
poor milk-boy should dare to hope for the hand of a 
well to-do man’s daughter. He forbade Jane ever to 
see him again, or even to think of such a lover, and 
changed his milkman. 

Pretty Jane obeyed her father, aud Frank, setting 
down his milk- pails, took up with bits of clay and a 
chisel and hammer. When he became Sir Francis 
Chantry, the honored sculptor, the pawnbroker saw his 
Distake. 





he would amuse him- 


SEND FOR PAR eel 


This is a true bone sup 
‘f a be used on any cro 
roadcast, either wit 


rer eno Tall, hill _— ait 
Ror without gah 
will produce a much earlier and large: 
In the Reportof the Mass. Inspec’ 
af} of Fertilizers, its valuation is from 3,02 
}, 810 per ton higher than other Phosphates 
which sell at the same price. -The pews 
ear over 3000 tons were sold against 100 jj 
‘ ons three years ago, showing that it is 
#)|' liked by the farmers. If there is no local 
agent near you, send to us. 


Also for sale STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO 
BOSTON &N W YORK 











ONLY, FOR 75 BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS FOR 
NE-DLE-WoO. K. 


A very beautiful collection of designs for Borders, Corners, an 
making ‘i haga etc.,on Java Canvas 
wate 


d Centres in 
d Work, Durag 
Every 1 
Worst ed Work, 


Holbein Work, Worsto 
c. These designs are new and remarkably prett 
should h:vethem. No, 1 contains nearly 25 Desisns for 
Canvas Work, Crochet Work,et>. 3 2 contains nearly *5 Designs for 
Holbein Work, Honeycoinb wpa No. & contains aligns for Brre 
lap Rugs, Mats, Small Carpets,etc. Send 15 cents for the three: ooks. Send 
also for our catalogues of = 10 useful articles and Christmas gilts. 
BUR? & PR ENTICE, 46 Beekm a 8t., 1 








PECK in SN-YDER’S 
“CELEBRATED AMERICAN CLUB SKATE.” 


Send 3 cents for Catalogue, 








No. 1, Blued.... 85. 
No. 2, Nickel.. 86.00 
No. 3, Polished 87.00 


No. 4, Polished 
and Nickeled $8.00 





This is the best Skate in the world. 
Nassau St., N. Y.; 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; WRIGHT & DITSON, 580 Washjngton St., 


Consumers and the trade supplied by PECK & SNYDER, 124 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 108 Madison St., Chicago, II.; TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 607 
Boston, Mass. 























> ——— 
ASTHMA CONQUEROR! 


CURES WHERE ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 

Itis not a temporary alleviator, but a thorough eradicator of Asthma, Its effects 
are immediate. It is equally efficacious with young or old subjects, Itsoperations 
are agreeable to delicate patients. It isa combination of remedial agents never 
before employed in like manner, It is the result of original investigations into the 
causes of Asthma andits proper treatment, Itisacertain cure, if the directions 
be perseveringly followed. Ir1sin TRUTH A CONQUEROR. Address all orders, etc. 


CONE ASTHMA CO., No. 235 West Fourtn Sr., Cincinnati, Onto. 
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ENUINE 

Brown’s Ginger IS KNOWN 
TO DO ITS WORK! Why 


lose time in experimenting? 
IN CHOLERA AND CRAMPS 
time is short. 








ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ORDER NOW for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ee. Vhapel ae, hake 


1000, 2 to 32 stops 
Have you Amy Beatty's Brest” 
Parlor Organ? Price . onl 
= 75, CHarpet OrGans, $97.7 = 
he Lonpon 18 Stops, 5 or 
ot Reeds, on] 


$65, THE PARIS 
now __ offere 
= it ov 
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for $85, he 

EN. New Style- 
No. 9,000, 27 Stops, 14 full Octaves 
of the Gelebrated Golden Ton- 
gue ds. It is the Finest Or- 
ganever made. Write or call at 
once for full particulars. Other 
desirable TY St les now ready. 


cHGARIat ene 


$125 
Waneanten. wre oes — 
me be sure to send for La 
, Catalogue before Baying 
Always be sure to Remit 
Money Order, Bank brett a 
repaid or Registered Letter. 
oney refunded after a 
use if not =. as Ly 








The E 
{New Style No. 9000 


527STOPS. 


|W welgo me 
; Washington, mn, New Jerseys 
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Lyre, | 
French 





run: 
jtray pad NO Newser: No, é % See. = Biggane ant Cho 
case, Large front, Roun orners, C: 
Fine Mouldings. Agraffe Treble, Best Tron Frame, 
Action, C emt rovements complete, 
with stoo and cover, only.. 


ber Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
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For the Companion, 


CHRISTMAS EVE AND MORN. 


The snow sleeps in the moonshine everywhere, 
* — The children for quick dreams their eyelids close, 
The Northern Fable travels through the air; 
The old jolly iieart, that sheds in bloom the snows 
Fallen on his cheek, with fairy reindeer goes 
Toevery house. He has been there at morn, 
And is in every heart, each glad face shows. 
Lo, stockings full of childish joys—the horn 
Of plenty overflown! Ah, what sweet beliefs are born! 
JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


~~ 
> 





CHRISTMAS EVERGREENS. 


The use of evergreens and flowers as a means of dee- 
oration seems an instinct of human nature. Green 
boughs were used by the Jews at the Feast of Taberna- 
cles, and the Romans ornamented their temples and 
houses with them, during the Feast of Saturn. The 
ancient Druids hung green branches and the mistletoe 
over their doors as a propitiation to the woodland 
sprites. A survival of this superstition was found 
among the English peasantry, not two hundred years 
ago. They hung up evergreens in their cottages, in the 
belief that the sylvan sprites would flock thereto, and 
so the boughs would remain unnipped by the frosts till 
a milder season. The English custom of decking 
houses and churches with evergreens at Christmas 
springs, therefore, from an ancient practice and a hu- 
man instinct. The favorite plants are holly, bay, rose- 
mary, laurel and ivy. Objection was formerly made to 
the use of ivy in church decorations on account of its 
associations with the orgics in honor of Bacchus. The 
mistletoe was also excluded because it was the plant 
most intimately associated with the heathenish rites of 
the Druids. 


Though excommunicated from the church the mistle- 
toe was the popular plant for decorating English homes. 
When Druidism was the religion of the Britons, the 
mistletoe was held in great veneration. It was gathered 
with mystic rites from the oak on which it had grown, 
and then, divided into small pieces, distributed among 
the people. 

They hung up the sprays over their dwellings as a 
propitiation to and a shelter for the woodland deities, 
during the season of frost. Even as late as the seven- 
teenth century a piece of mistletoe suspended from the 
neck was supposed to guard the wearer from the bale- 
ful influence of witches. 

In modern times the mistletoe has a tendency to at- 
tract men towards witches of a fairer face and a more 
amiable nature. A branch of the mystic plant is at 
Christmas hung from the ceiling. If any man or boy 
can by coaxing or cunning induce a fair girl to come 
under the spray, he is entitled to kiss her. Gossip does 
report that maidens have been known to pass on pur- 
pose under the salute-provoking branch. 

Among the old Christmas carols may be found some 
in praise of the evergreens used in decorations. Of the 
holly it is said: 





“Here comes holly that is no gent, 
To please all men is his intent. 
Allelujah!” 


The ivy is praised in these lines: 


“Ivy is soft and meek of speech, 
Against all bale she is bliss. 
Well is he that may her reach.” 


———tor— 


THE YULE LOG, 


The ancient Goths and Saxons observed a festival at 
the winter-solstice. As it celebrated the turning-point 
of the year, or the day when the sun began his north- 
ern journey, they named it Jul or Yule. The name is 
supposed to have been derived from the Gothic giul, 
or hiul, the origin of the modern word whee/, and bear- 
ing the same signification. The name is preserved in 
the phrase of the ‘Yule log,” the burning of which is 
an old Christmas ceremony. The Scandinavian ances- 
tors of the English used, at their feast of Yule, to kin- 
die large bonfires in honor of Thor. The transmitted 
custom was formerly observed in England with pomp 
and circumstance. 


On Christmas eve, after the religious services, a huge 
log, sometimes a rugged root grotesquely marked, was 
drawn from the woods with much merriment. As it 
passed the wayfarer, he raised his hat in honor of the 
venerable back-log, which was destined to support a 
fire that would crackle a welcome to all guests and burn 
out ancient feuds. 

Formerly, the custom was for each member of the 
family to sit in turn on the log, after it was rolled to the 
hearth, sing a Yule song and drink to a merry Christ- 
mas. When the fire was kindled, large Christmas can- 
dles were lighted and the sports began. The log was 
sept burning till Candlemas, Feb. 20, and a small por- 
tion of it was carefully preserved to light the Yule log 
of the next Christmas. Herrick sets forth the customs 
in the following stanzas : 


“Come bring with a noise 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log’to the firing; 
While my good dame she 
Bids you all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring. 


“With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a teending.*” 





* Burning. 
—_—- +@> 


DIDN’T HEED HIS OWN ADVICE. 


It is easy to give good advice, but not always easy to 
follow it. Teachers and preachers and professional 
men often break the rules they advise others to observe. 
An eminent lawyer of Massachusetts who always en- 
joined his clients to make sure of three witnesses to 
wills, failed to make his own will binding through neg- 
lect of his own precept. 


A distinguished teacher in New York, early in this 
century, Mr. D. H. Barnes, was noted for his good 
practical advice to students. At the close of a summer 
term, he gave a familiar talk, in which were some excel- 
lent hints about travelling. Among other things he 
dwelt on the wisest course to pursue in case the horses 
should run away. 

“Under no circumstances,” he said, ‘‘jump out of the 
carriage, but lie down on the bottom of the vehicle.” In 
that vacation, he was riding in a stage from Canaan to 
Hudson, when the horses ran away, and the driver was 
thrown from his seat. Mr. Barnes, unmindful of his 
own advice, leaped from the carriage, and, striking his 
head against a stone, was instantly killed. No oneelse 
was harmed, and if he had remained in the coach, he 
would have escaped injury. 


—_+4>>- 
> 





“Now,” said the teacher of a primary class to one of 
his pupils, to whom he was trying to impart a knowl- 
edge of division, but with little success, “if you had a 
pie, and I should ask you for a quarter of it, and you 
should give me what I wanted, how much would you 

ave left?” I wouldn’t have any left!” quickly re- 
sponded the little girl.— Yonkers Statesman. 


“The only common-sense system for self-instruction.” 





A few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from using. 


GASKELLUS COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received recently : 


Former Style: 


Post-office address: 80 Broad Street, New York City. 
The best specimens of improvement this month, everything considered, come from Mr. CHARLES H. HEWETT 

with Powers & Weightman, manufacturing chemists, Ninth and Parish Sts., Philadelphia. 

We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below. 

MR. HEWETT WRITES: MR. HOUSTON WRITES: 
Prof. G. A. Gaskell,— 
DEAR SiR: I have much 
J neegpenie in writing you this 
ine, and sending you the en- 
closed specimens of my hand- 
writing. Whatever improve- 
ment Ihave made is the result 
of practice from your excel- 
lent Compendium of Pen- 
manship, as I have been able 
to find opportunity. 

ery truly, 
CHARLES H. HEWETT., 
Ninth and Parish Sts., Phila. 


Present Style: 





raph as published by you in 
Scribner's Monthly the most 
elegant any system can boast 
of, and I can say that Gaskell’s 
Compendium is just the thing 
to sit down by and learn to 
write from without a teacher. 
Enclosed please find my autos 
graph exactly as it was and 

s. 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES I. HousTON, 

Fairfield, Wis. 





FROM MR. CHANDLER: 
Dear Mr. Gaskell,— 
I wrote to you when your 
Compendium was first pub- 
lished, and enclosed a dollar 
for it. The improvement I 
have made is remarkable, and 
{would recommend your sys- 
tem to any one who has no 
time to go over his school- 
days again, and yet wants the 
best instruction possible at 
his elbow. 

Truly yours, 
FRED. B. CHANDLER, 
80 Broad St., New York City. 





FROM MR. MILLER: 
Prof. Gaskell,— 
DEAR Sik; If the enclosed 
autographs show improves 
ment enough, you may print 
them. I think I have done 
pretty fair, but not so wellas 
some whose writing you are 
publishing. ‘The writing in 
your Penman’s Gazette is very 
1andsome. L enclose stamps 
for a recent copy. 
O. D. MILLER, 
Medford, Wis. 











Former Style: : 
CAM Hewett 
, 





Former Style: 


Ge EM beer 


Present Style: 

} 
OLY, 
” J , 


Post-office address: Medford, Wisconsin. Post-office address: Fairfield, Wisconsin. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM consists of a full series of Copy-Slips, Book of Instruction, 
Ornamental Flourishing, Lettering, Pen Drawing, Ladies’ Penmanship, &c., &c, By means of 
this self-teaching system any one can acquire a rapid and beautiful handwriting at odd hours without a teacher, It 
is the finest penmanship ever published, and put up in durable and elegant form. PRICE ONE DOLLAR, 
for which it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City P. O. 


If you do not get prompt returns, please write again. All erders are filled same day received. 

The Penman’s Gazette, handsomely illustrated, giving many other specimens of improvement, ornamen- 
tal penmanship, &c., &c., and full particulars of this system, free to all who write for it. : 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO COMPANION READERS. — Don't use poor pens! If you can’t get the very best steel 
pens near you, enclose forty cents to me in one-cent postage stamps, and I will mail you, prepaid, a full quartere 
gross box of my own,—the best pens that can be procured. ° 


A Remarkable New Organ for Fall of 1881, 


SAA MARGHAL & SMITH 


Present Style: 















THE PIONEERS OF DIRECT TRADE. 
Established 1859. 


’ Our Beautiful MARSEILLAISE, No. 10,379. 


= WITH THE 


LARGEST FACTORIES in the WORLD 


ever combined under one management, after twenty- 
two years of continued success, we have, with this or- 
gan, wona Triumphant Victory over all competi- 
tors. By our discoveries and inventions we have secured 
and combined every Ml that has been attained 
by years of wn a eled activity in organ building. All 
thatis Grand In Power—a is Charming In 
Seses Sweetness—all that is Pleasing in Variety, is 
here combined. 





LOOK AT ITS 


CHARMING COMBINATION: 
Celeste, Flute, Viola, Clarionet, Echo, Keraulo- 
hon, Aoline, Dulciana, Vox Argentine, Celestina, 

Piano Melodia, Diapason, Dulcet, Sub Bass, Bour- 

don, Diapason Forte, Coupler, Vox Humana, Grand 

Organ. 


Its striking effects at once command the atten- 
tion of the listener. It opens new fields for grand and 
beautiful combinations. Bold, free, firm and rich, the 
tone commands attention by its rounded fulness, and 
challenges inquiry by its fresh and brilliant novelty, 

The Case is of Beautifully Carved Solid Walnut, 
with artistic designs in Arabesque, Polished Panels, Or- 
amental Lamp Stands, Carved Brackets, Turned Han- 
dies, Sliding Fall, Artistic Fret-work, Pocket for Music, 
large extension top, making an Elegant and Artistic 
Parlor Ornament. It is the most_remarkable organ ever 
made. We challenge the World to equa! it. 


s 





anufacturer can produce this organ. Some makers use 27 and 
M B E R Sar in a vain endeavor to imitate its wonderful effects. With 40 


Stops they could not secure the Power, Variety and Sweetness of this inimitable Organ. 


IMITATORS BEWARE! We sxaut vicorovsty rrosecure EVERY INFRINGEMENT. 
We will box and deliver this organ $85 Take a pleasant excursion to our city, see its objects of 
J 


— 
REME 


interest, and select _— of ace elegant as. or 
[ sic, onl send your order, and we will ship at oncefor fifteen days 
nse inaremseed for six py In orde f° send’ the certificate of your bank, or some responsible 
business man, that the organ willbe promptly paid for or returned to us. Freight will be paid by us both way . 
ifin any way unsatisfactory. Wou take mo res ibility till you receive and approve t o orga e 
fifteen days’ trial in your own home. Send in your order at once. Remit by Post Office a 
Orders, Express (prepaid), or by drafton New York. Mooney refunded and freight charges paid bo 

if i ctory. 
wow i THE TIME To BUY. We will notcontinue the price at $85 beyond the holidays i order at 
once, and avoid delay. Our immense sales (the largest of any house in the worlc selling direst) ort potas 
capacities to the utmost. Remember, you have one year’s trial, and take no — ity ti Fig Lo 
ceive and approve the organ. Other styles, in great variety, from $45 to $500, Illustrated catalogue . 
It gives information which protects the purchaser and makes deceit impossible. 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, somSrcsiva,, NEW YORK. 


on board cars here, with handsome Stool, 








SEKEATHS. 

— Gymnasium Goods, Games, Sleds, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Photographing Apparatus, 
Printing Presses and /’atterns for making 
HOLLY TYPE AND HOLLY SIGNs, Sorrento 
| Woods, Tools, Scroll-Saws, and a splendid 
}assortment of CHRISTMAS Goods. Sol: 
manufacturer of THE WILKINSON 
BICYCLE, Steel-wire Spokes and Rubber 
Tires, $9.00 to $35, Vestern Agent for 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES. Best goods in the 
country and lowest prices. 

JOHN WILKINSON, 77 State St., Chicago, 111, 
Illustrated catalogues, order-blanks and envelopes free. 


THE BEST 


X-MAS PRESENT 


—Is A— 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bicycle 
as a practical road vehicle is an 
acknowledged fact, and thousands 
of riders are daily enjoying the 
delightful and health-giving exer- 
cise. The 


“ COLUMBIAS” 


arecarefully finished in every par- 
ticular, and are confidently guar- 
anteed as the best value for the 
money attained ina Bicycle. Send 
8 centsfor catalogue with price- 
lists and full information. 


THE POPE MF’G 00. 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, _—- 
Boston, Mass. Soeeaserecail 


REV. T.DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 


EDITOR 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


mnday Magazine, 


128 LARGE OCTAVO PAGES, 
OVER 50 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


SERMONS, BIBLE STUDIES, INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, 
BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, POETRY, 
and MUSIC, 
























Departments for every member of the family. Pure, 
healthful, and entertaining. The cheapest, the best, and 
most acceptable of all the first-class magazines. 

The object of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE is to do its 
readers good; to make better men, women, and chil- 
dren; not to promote the advancement of any school, 
sect, or denomination at the expense of any other. Its 
only responsibility is to God, the truth, and the public; 
and this it will endeavor to discharge fully, ably, and 
honestly. 


PER YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. Speci- 
men Copy, 25 cents. Afention this paper, 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55, and 57 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


52d Year 


OF 


ODEY’S 


LADY'S Book, 
ot GD vem 


Subscriptions will be received at this Office in 
Clubs with this Paper, 


The Youth’s Companion and Gopry’s LADY’s BooK 
for One Year at $3.55, 


SEE THE CONTENTS FOR 1882, 
A Complete Novel in Every Number, 


Nearly 1200 pages of first-class Literary Matter, 

12 Steel Plate Engravings of Beautiful and 

Original Subpects. 

12 Double-Page Elegantly Colored Fashion Plates. 

24 Pages of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 

900 Wood Engravings, Illustrating Art, Sei- 
ence, and Fashion. 

12 Large Diagram Patterns of Ladies’ and 
Children’s Dresses. 

12 Architectural Designs for Suburban, Sea- 
side, and City Homes. 

200 or more Original Recipes for Family Use. 

And the usual original Department Matters, 

which have made Godey’s Lady’s Book so 

famous. 

A full corps of first-class Contributors. 

Any newsdealer will sell you a copy, or you can write 

to the publishers. 

Twenty Cents for a Sample Copy. 

Remit by money order, or draft on Philadelphia or 

New York, or by registered letter, payable to 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Pub. Co. (Limited), 
1006 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR THE LADIES! 

We take pleasure in introducing to your 
notice our new and elegant LADTES’ 
GOSSAMER RUBBER LEG- 
GINGS, an article that every lady who 
sees willadmire for their elegance and 
beauty, appreciate for their usefulness 
and comfort, and will actually need.during 
the coming winter to protect agafnstthe 
cold and wet. And as every lady who 
gives the matter candid thought can and 
must know that a large proportion of the 
DISEASE and DEATH among our Ameri- 
can women is caused by the unprotected 
condition of the lower limbs during the 
cold season, the benefit, the comfort, the 



























c= RRS c 4ANDLE OF BRASS. WHOLE KNIFE NICELY FINISHED 
SLADE OF FINE STEEL. AND NICKLEO. MAILED TO ANY ‘ADDRESS, POST 
ergy ali fase ie yee RQ ON’ RECTIPT. QF Is CTS: 4 FOR 80 OTS 





E CEO, W.MILLER? 
MERIDEN. CONN. 


, 


“azis WwVxd 





NICKLE PLATED FRUIT KNIFE. 


WILL NOT RUST. 





necessity of‘this article must be evident to 

every one, The accompanying cut will give 
a slight idea of the appearance and shape of the leggings. 
They are positively proof against cold, wind and water, 
are elegantly feece-Tined, ave warm as toast, and perfect- 
fiiting. WE NOW OFFER YOU an opportunity to sell 
‘these goods in your locality. Strike while the tron ts hot. 
and lots of money can be made this winter. The retail 
price of these leggings ts $1.50 per pair, We will furnish 
them by express to you at $9 per dofen pairs; or, will 








REWA 


8 . 
10 cents. CLINTON Bros & Co., Clintonville, Conn, Dr. J. STEPHENS. Lebanon, Ohio. 





OF MERIT CARDS. 40 new styles Morphine Habit Cured in 10| send you a sample patr to canvass with, by mail, post-paid, 
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For the Companion. 
ANGINA PECTORIS. 

Our country, with its bracing climate, its unlimited 
possibilities for individual advancement, stimulating to 
constant mental activity; the high pressure of its school 
system, thought to bear on young brains that are little 
more than jelly; the general greed for sensational liter- 
ature; its exciting methods in business, politics, and 
even in religion, bid fair to make nerve disorders (neu- 
roses) the special characteristic of our nation. 

These ailments are multitudinous in number, protean 
in form, exceedingly hard to cure, and even though they 
have killed the patient, often leave not the slightest 
trace of their presence when searched for at a post- 
mortem examination. 

Among these nerve disorders is angina pectoris—an 
internal neuralgia. ‘The pain comes in sudden parox- 
ysms, It centres in the region of the heart and radiates 
over the left side of the chest and left arm, though 
It is excruciat- 
ing, and is accompanied by a peculiar sensation of 


sometimes over both sides and arms. 


anxiety and constriction, and often with other disturb- 
ances, rendering the face sometimes flushed, but gener- 
ally pale, and the pulse sometimes full and violent, but 
generally feeble and irregular. 

Between the paroxysms, the person is wholly free 
The best 
medical experts cannot discover the cause of the trouble. 
And yet the patient may drop dead without an instant’s 
warning, and the post-mortem examination may reveal 


from pain, and apparently in perfeet health. 


no more than did the examination when the patient was 
alive. In many such cases, death seems to result from 
a paralysis of some nervous centre; still, in others, 
there is a rupture of the heart. 

Though the severe suffering may seem to demand the 
administration of chloroform or alcohol, neither should 
be administered, as the result might prove fatal. Says 
Dr Winsor, in a paper on the subject, “In the way of 
prevention, we can only urge the importance of a most 
temperate, guarded and unexciting mode of life, giving 
the patient detailed cautions.” 

This “way of prevention” we would strongly empha- 
size as adapted to all tendencies to nervous disorders, 
though many of them need in addition an abundance 
of easily digested food, and often a complete change of 
scene. 

aa 
WHOSE WAS IT? 

A French court will soon be called upon to decide a 
case of “lost and found.” The facts exhibit a mixed 
state of affairs. No one claims to have lost anything, 
but three persons claim to own what one of them 
found—namely, sixteen thousand dollars. The follow- 
ing statement shows that the bone of contention has on 
it good picking for the lawyers, who, when all the 
meat is scraped off by the expenses of litigation, may 
hand it over to one of the claimants: 


A young fellow who was one of the “reserve” was 
ordered to Rouen last year to serve the usual fourteen 
days. He had no trunk. His funds were low. He 
asked a maiden aunt to lend him a trunk. 

She had nothing but an old-fashioned portmanteau, 
which was so queer and uncouth he refused to take it. 
He could, however, find no other, and was obliged to 
take it. He found employment in Rouen; he made it 
his home. 

The trunk lay hidden and forgotten in a dark closet, 
until one day while rummaging he came upon it. He 
determined to send it back to his aunt. 

As he emptied it he found that it had a double bot- 
tom; he opened this double bottom and found in it 
$16,000. Hecarried itto the bank and found the money 
good. Tle capered for joy not only with his legs, but 
with his tongue. 

News of the discovery reached his aunt’s ears. She 
said the money belonged to her, and she found the junk 
dealer who had sold her the trunk. He willingly be- 
came her witness to this fact, but added,— 

*Zat drunk ces my righds and zat monish ees mine.” 
So they have all gone to law. 

+ 
“PUT OUT THAT POWDER!” 

That fat, jolly, selfish rascal Falstaff was always 
amusing. Witty in himself, he was,as he boastingly 
affirmed, ‘the cause that wit is in other men.” Even 
But some men are 
amusing only when they are frightened. They don’t 
know what todo, and their doing they don’t know what 
Years ago, a scene 


in his cowardice he was funny. 


is what amuses those who look on. 
in Milwaukee illustrated this well-known fact: 


In the upper story of Higby and Wardner’s store a 
stock of powder was kept. The basement was full as 
dangerous, for it was a liquor-saloon. One day, during 
a thunder-storm, while several persons were drinking 
in the saloon, the lightning struck the building. Pass- 
ing down the chimney, it knocked over the stove-pipe, 


filled the place with a sulphurous smell and started one 
of the crowd on a run for the street. 

““What’s up?” cried Wardner, who was standing in 
the store door as the frightened man passed him. “I’m 
a dead man, and there are four more dead ones down 
there,” answered the man, as he ran away. 

Wardner looked up, instead of down, and seeing a 
thin smoke oozing through the upper windows, thought 
of the powder. With a hop, skip and a jump, he was 
across the street, whence he yelled to his clerks,— 
“Boys! run up stairs! Put out that powder if itis on 
fire!” 

Fortunately, the fire kindled by the bolt was extin- 
guished before it reached the powder. But the more 
cool-headed were much amused by Wardner ordering 
his clerks to “‘put out that powder.” 


a 


ELEVATED. 

It is nothing uncommon to see in American manufac- 
turing towns and villages, whole streets of little white 
houses, with green blinds, and gardens of considerable 
space around them, all belonging to emigrants from 
England, Ireland, or Germany, who have found work 
What 
America’s freedom and privileges do for her adopted 
citizens, who come from foreign lands, poor, but willing 
to profit by a better condition, is well illustrated by an 
instance given in Mrs. Robinson's history of ‘*Massa- 
chusetts, in the Woman Suffrage Movement.”” Writing 
of the foreign element that crept in and destroyed the 
idyllic life of the Lowell factory operatives, she says: 


in this country, and have saved their wages. 


The Englishman came first; the Irishman followed; 
but not until within a few years has the Frenchman, 
ltalian and German come to take possession of our cot- 
ton mills. 

I remember very well the first foreigner who came to 
work on a certain corporation. He brought with him 
his wife and a large family of boys and girls. The word 
poverty does not express the condition in which they 
first appeared before the eyes of the young Lowell fac- 
tory girls. 

Not one of the family wore shoes and stockings, ora 
covering for the head. The children did not look as if 
they had ever been introduced to a fine comb, or had 
made the acquaintance of soap and water. 

At first the whole family lived in a cellar, and people 
gave them food enough to keep souls and bodies to- 
gether. The father was a blue-dyer, and soon got 
work. The mother took in washing, and one after an- 
other the children went into the factory. 

In ten years they owned asmall house, and the girls 
in the family, in the enforced pauses of factory life, had 
gone to school and learned to read and write a little. 

They dressed as well as other young persons of their 
age, and were fast making marriages suitable to their 
improved condition. The sons had been better edu- 
cated; one had turned out to be an inventor, and an- 
other, the youngest, had been sent to college. I will 
not say what he became—only that he now occupies a 
certain professional position. I often hear of him in 
public life. 


es 
RELIEVED HIS MIND. 

The remark was made of a rambling preacher that he 
kept at ‘a sate distance from his subject.” The man 
who got off the following must have done it at a safe 
distance from his subject—in a literai sense: 

An old bachelor thus impeaches woman: “T impeach 
her in the name of the great whale of the ocean, whose 
bones are torn asunder to enable her to keep straight. 
I impeach her in the name of the peacock, whose strut 
without his permission she has stealthily and without 
honor assumed. I impeach her in the name of the 
horse, whose tail she has perverted from its use to the 
making wavy tresses to decorate the back of the head 
and neck. I impeach her in the name of the kangaroo, 
whose beautiful figure she, in taking upon herself the 
Grecian bend, has brought into ill-favor and disrepute.” 

One thinks of the reply of the witty wife when her 
husband asked her if she was not ashamed to wear 
*“Aren’t you 
ashamed to wear another sheep’s wool on your back?” 
she retorted. 


“another woman’s hair” on her head. 


> 
AN OSPREY’S CLEVERNESS. 

Farmers should encourage the chipping sparrow, for 
acorrespondent of the Ornithologist says that he has 
discovered that the bird is a lively destroyer of cabbage 
worms. The same magazine publishes a narrative of a 
scene witnessed by a gentleman, which illustrates the 
cleverness of the osprey eagle: 


He saw the bird catch out of the millpond a large 
pickerel, not by diving, but by clawing upon it at the 
right moment. The pickerel squirmed fiercely and the 
osprey, which had at once flown over the land, had to 
let go its grip. The fish, of course, fell and the bird at 
once went after it. 

This time he did not try to continue carrying it home, 
but flew right up in the air with it to a lofty height. 
There, of his own accord, he let it drop. The long fall 
was fatal to the fish. There was no more squirming. 

The eagle picked up its dead game and flew quietly 
home with it. ‘There was some sense in such general- 
ship as that. 

+> 
THE WILD END. 

Few favorites are a/together lovely. The little girl 
found out that even her tiny velvet-furred kitten had 
**briara in her feet;” and the Irishman who called the 
hornet a ‘beautiful bird” altered his mind when the 
wild end of the “bird” touched him. 


A lady of Milwaukee has twin sons of whom she is 
very proud, both being handsome, sprightly and pre- 
cious little fellows. A short time ago a pana teed sent 
the lads a pair of “Colorado jacks,” which, of course, 
tickled their fancies immensely after they had learned 
the important lesson of non-interference with the busi- 
ness end of the animals. One of the boys was giving a 
lady a glowing description of the pets, which led to 
the query ,— 

* Are your jacks gentle, Frank?” 

“Well, yes, ma’am,” said Frank. “They are awful 
tame in front, but they’re awful wild behind.” 


CAUGHT. 


The Southern papers tell a laughable joke on the 
editor of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle: 


He attended preaching at a colored church in the 
country, and had in his pocket only a silver half-dollar, 
just the ticket-fare back to Augusta. At the conclusion 
of his sermon the minister ordered a collection for his 
own benefit. 

“Of course,” said he, ‘I ’spects every pusson to give 
somethin’; but I’se told dat Mr. Thomas up de lane 
yander had some turkeys stole Friday night. I 
don’t want any man who had a han’ in stealin’ dem tur- 
keys to put any money in de hat.” 

When the hat reached Randall not a man had denied, 
and the preacher’s eyes were on him. His half-dollar 
went into the hat. 

+ 


THRE latest and most refreshing Sabbath-school inci- 
dent, says the Lewiston Journal, happened ina class 
not a thousand miles from Lewiston. he teacher had 
grown eloquent in picturing to his little pupils the 
beauties of heaven, and he finally asked, “What kind 
of little boys go to heaven?” A lively little four-year- 
old boy, with kicking boots, flourished his fist. “Well, 
you may answer,” said the teacher. ‘‘Dead ones!” the 
little fellow shouted, at the extent of his lungs. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


APPLETONS’ 


HOME BOOKS. 


Appletons’ Home Books are a series of new Hand- 
volumes at low prices, devoted to all subjects per- 
taining to Home and the Household. 


HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. 

By Ella!:Rodman Church. Illustrated. 
“Mrs. Church’s directions for house-furnishing, while 
very artistic and cheerful, are adapted to the wants of 
the great army of limited incomes.” 


HOME DECORATION. 


Instruction in, and d s for, embroidery, panel and 
decorative painting, w carving, etc., with numerous 
illustrations. 


BUILDING A HOME. 

By A. F. Oakey. Illustrated. 
“Mr. Oakey discusses house-building for the purposes 
of people of moderate means in the Middle States, and 
gives plans and elevations of cottages frum the very 
cheapest to a house to be built at a cost of $9,000.” 


AMENITIES OF HOME. 

By M. E. W.S. 
“The author has not spared good sense, right feeling, 
or sound principle. . . better book for reading in 
Ge Samily circle it would be hard to name.” Literary 


a. 
HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
By the author of ‘‘Amenities of Home.”’ 
“Home Amusements” contains instruction for Pa:lor 
Theatricals, Tableaux Vivants, Games, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, and many other forms of amusement. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS; 


A Book of Home Receipts and Home Sugges- 
tions. By Mrs. Emma W. Babcock. 


By Ella Rodman Church. Illustrated. 
“We have instructions for gardening and flower rais- 
ing in-doors and out. There is much valuable informa- 
tion about ferneries, city gardens, miniature greenhouses, 


ete.” 
HOME GROUNDS. 
By A. F. Oakey. Illustrated. 

“Tells ina very suggestive way how the surroundings 
of a suburban home may be made beautiful at compara- 
tively little expense.”— Christian at Work. 
Bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design. 12mo. 

Price, 60 cents each. 

For Sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

on receipt of price by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


THE SHAKESPEARE 
PHRASE BOOK. 
BY JOHN BARTLETT. 
12mo., Cloth. $3.00. 

This book is intended to be an index of the phraseology 
of Shakespeare; a concordance of phrases rather than 
of words. Its plan is to take every sentence from his 
dramatic works which contains an important thought, 
with so much of the context as preserves the sense, and 
to put each sentence under its principal words, arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

At the end of the book comparative readings are given 
from the texts of Dyce, Knight, Singer, Staunton, and 
Richard Grant White. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE SAYS: “It is the best 
of its kind [know of. I have tested the book on various 
passages,—not a few,—and find it safe and sound and 
serviceable. It Seems to me that except, perhaps, for 
the unfortunates who edit Shakespeare, it must take the 
place of both Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance and Schmidt's 
Shakespeare Lexicon. The addition of the list of various 
readings greatly increases its value, makes it indeed 
complete and perfect,—the most valuable Shakespeare 
reference book in existence.” 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Sixty-Third Thousand. 

Being an attempt to trace to their source Passages and 
Phrases incommon use. Seventh Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00; 
calf, $6,00. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Wushington Street, Boston. 








12mo. 





THE FRANKLIN REFERENCE RACK 
AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. 





Cut 1 shows the Rack arranged for an atlas or folio of 


engravings. Other large folios go between the uprights 
and heavy volumes like Dictionaries or Gasettesra rest 
upon the cross-pieces in front. Cut 2 shows the Rack 
with a Dictionary ready for use. 

Prices, from $6.50 to $9. Send for a circular to 





Send for our Globe’ catalogue. Prices 
Reduced. H. B. R 


HOLIDAY NIMS & CO., Troy, 


DEC. 8, 1881. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


SIDNEY LANIER’S BOY'S CLASSICS OF HISTORY AND LEGEND, 


THE BOY’S MABINOGION. Being the 
Earliest Welsh Tales of King Arthur in the famous Red 
Book of Hergest. Edited for Boys with an Introduc- 
tion by Sipney Lanier. With 12 full-page illustrations 
by ALFRED Frepericks. One volume crown 8vo, extra 
cloth. $3.00. 


“The king of the gift-books for br 
Mabinogion.”—The Methodist. 


THE BOY’S KING ARTHUR. Being Sir 
Tomas Matory’s History of King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. Edited for Boys with an 
Introduction by Smpney Lanier. With 12 full-page 
illustrations by ALrreD Kappes. One volume crown 
8vo, extracloth. $3.00 

“The boys of the present generation will unite in a 
tribute of gratitude to Mr. Lanier when they see the 
beautiful book in which he has presented ‘King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table’ for their special 
enjoyment and instruction.”—Providence Journal, 
THE BOY’S FROISSART. Being Sir Joun 

Frorssart’s Chronicles of Adventure, Battle, and Cus- 

tom in England, France, Spain, ete. Edited for Boys 

with an introduction by Sipney Lanier. With 12 full- 
page illustrations by ALFRED One «volume 
crown 8yo, extracloth $3. 

“That boy will be lueky who gets Mr. Sidney Lanier’s 
Boy's Froissart for a Christmas present this year. There 
is no better and healthicr reading for boys than ‘Fine 
Sir John’; and this,volume is so handsome, so well print- 


ed, and so well illustrated that it is a pleasure to look 
it over.”"— The Nation. 


ight boys is The Boy's 


Kappes. 





WILLIAM 0. STODDARD’S BOOKS, 
DAB KINZER: A Story of a Growing Boy. 

One voiume 12mo, 330 pages. $1.00. 

“In a literary point of view, we are inclined to rank 
this book among the first of its kind. * * * father 
who wants his boy to grow up in amanly way may find 
in such books something to help him amazingly.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. r 
THE QUARTET. A Sequel to Dab Kinzer. 

Oue volume, 12mo, 330 pages. $1.00 

“If any father would live over his boyhood days again, 
and likewise put two healthy and breezy books into his 
children’s hands, let him read these two volumes, and 
then hand them over to the boys of the family. * 
Examiner and Chronicle. 


PHAETON ROGERS. By Rossirer Joxunson 
One volume, square 12mo_—_Iilustrated. Handsomely 
bound. $1.50. 


“A capital juvenile book, brimful of entertainment, 
and overflowing with spirited incident. * * * 
hero’s brilliant inventive genius provides the chief in- 
terest of the story, and his blundering brother much or 
the humor.”—Soston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


JULES VERNE’S LATEST WORK. 


EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. Being part first of The 
Giant Raft. One volume, 12mo. $1,50. 

Our iliustrated holiday catalogue of books for young 
people sent free to any address. 

*,*T hese books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent prepaid upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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‘New Edition of WEBSTER has 

118,000 Words, 3000 Engraving», 

Bi. New bf peach & Diation, an 
iographic ictionary 
of om 9700 Names. 

Get the Standard. 


TH Standard in the Gov't Printing 
Office,—32,000 copies in Public 
Schools,—sale 20 times as large 

as the sale of any other. 

BEST aid in a Family, in helping its 

members to become intelligent. 
Best aid for TEACHERS and 
SCHOLARS, in SCHOOLS. 
GIFT Most acceptable to Pastor, Par- 
ent, Teacher, Child, Friend; 
for Holidays, Birthday, Wedding, 
or any other occasion. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
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A PRESENT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


Louisa M. Aloott’s Works 


A New Edition of the Famous 
“Little Women” Series. 


Printed on large paper, with new illustrations, and 
in uniform bindings of new and tasteful design 
printed in black, red, and gold. Each volume is 
complete in itself. 

The books comprising this set are as follows, viz.: 
Littte Women. 
Lrttte Men. 
Exeut Covsrxs. 
Unver THe Livacs. 


An Ovp Fasnionep Grau. 

Hosritat SKETCHES. 

Rose iv Boom. 

JACK AND JILL. 

8 large 16mo volumes, in a handsome box. 
Price, $12.00. 

Sold everywhere by all booksellers,or mailed , post-paid, 
on recewpt of the price, by the publishers. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








